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More American History?: A Letter 


Allan Nevins 








O THE EDITOR: 
The attack which you publish in your 


October issue upon my article of May 3, 
1942, in the New York Times Magazine, entitled 
“American History for Americans,” calls for some 
reply. Will you kindly permit me to offer some 
observations upon it? 


(1) Your own article conveys the impression 
that I deal almost exclusively with the teaching 
of American history in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Actually, my article was an in- 
tegral survey, in brief compass, of the whole situa- 
tion not only in the lower schools but in colleges 
and universities; its main emphasis falling upon 
deficiencies in the field of higher education. Your 
attack seems to assume that because I gave my 
principal attention to the quantity of American 
history taught, I feel no concern over the quality 
of the teaching. Nothing, I assure you, could be 
further from the fact. You are complacent over 
the quantity of the teaching, but disturbed over 
the quality. I am not complacent as to either. 
Both give me deep concern. But defects in the 
quantity of instruction in our history can be 
dealt with immediately, while improvement in 
the quality must necessarily be a long-term task. 


(2) You suggest that my article was ill-informed 
and nationalistic. Now that article, as you know, 
proved the opening of a nation-wide movement 
which still’ continues. Editorials on the inade- 
quacy of American history teaching, both in 
quantity and quality, have been printed certainly 
in scores, and probably in hundreds, of news- 
papers. Public meetings have been held literally 
from Baltimore, Md., to Palo Alto, Calif. The 
figures so capably collected and set forth by Mr. 
Benjamin Fine in the New York Times of June 21, 
supporting my previous statements, have received 
nation-wide attention. Educators of renown have 
made statements paralleling my own. Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, for example, in The Civic Leader of 


September 28, 1942, writes: “In such circum- 
stances there was a relative decline in the teach- 
ing of American history in the schools or at least 
there was no extension of such teaching compar- 
able to the growth in the number of schools and 
in the school population.” He refers to Mr. Fine’s 
figures as “extraordinary revelations respecting 
the neglect of the subject of American history in 
the schools and respecting the proportion of stu- 
dents who receive little or no instruction tn it.” 
(Italics mine.) It is not going to be easy to brush 
aside so numerous a body of observers, including 
such former leaders in secondary education as 
Dr. Matthew Page Andrews, with the word “‘ill- 
informed.” 


(3) You disagree with me as to the need for 
basic statutory requirements in this field, and op- 
pose any attempt to reach State capitals. In gen- 
eral I heartily share your dislike of compulsory 
State requirements in education, But a few stand- 
ards must be embodied in law. Among these I 
believe should be a basic amount of instruction 
in the history and government of our own coun- 
try. Twenty-six States now take this view; the 
current movement promises to add a dozen more 
this winter; why should not all fall into line? As 
Professor Max Savelle of Leland Stanford said at 
the recent California meeting on the subject: 
“We require students to go to school and that’s 
not undemocratic; we require them to read and 
write and that’s not undemocratic. If it is just 
as important for them to appreciate our history, 
and if we believe in it educationally, we ought to 
require it.” 

Absolute proof of the value of statutory re- 
quirements is to be found in Bulletin No. 6 of 
the Federal Office of Education, 1938, “Offerings 
and Registrations in High School Subjects,” pp. 
5, 6. This points out that the percentage of pupils 
taking history has declined since 1890, “while 
other social science subjects have been gaining in 
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favor.” But American history has been “largely 
holding its own”; it is other branches of history 
that have lost. Why? “The stability of the per- 
centage taking American history is ascribable to 
its generally being a required subject.” This is a 
clinching statement. It means that were it not 
protected by State or municipal regulations, 
American history would have been weakened by 
other social science subjects too. It means that 
where protection is absent, American history is in 
danger. 


(4) On one specific statement of fact in especial 
we are in disagreement. I say that probably a 
majority of children never receive the full equiva- 
lent of a full year’s careful work in our national 
history. (I would emphasize the word careful, 
which I shall explain in a moment.) You say that 
if all children do not receive this equivalent, “it 
is because they do not stay in school.” This state- 
ment seems to me untenable. I presume nearly 
everyone knows some child of his immediate cir- 
cle who leaves the schools without a year’s such 
education, or anything like it. (One of my daugh- 
ters has just gained a secondary-school diploma, 
after six years at Horace Mann School and the 
remainder at St. Agatha’s School, without any 
American history whatever.) But specific evidence 
is available. Turn again to the Federal bulletin 
just cited. On p. 15 is a paragraph dealing with 
American history in the seventh and eighth 
grades and the last four years of high school. 
Here, of course, is where all real American his- 
tory teaching is given. 

The bulletin’s statement is so worded as to put 
the best face on the subject. But when carefully 
analyzed, it contains some revealing facts. It 
shows that one-fourth of the pupils in grades 
seven and eight are not taking American history 
in either of these years. It shows that nearly one- 
seventh of the potential registration is not taking 
American history in either of the last two years 
of high school, where such history is usually of- 
fered. It states that more than one-tenth of the 
American history courses in grades seven and 
eight, and again in high school, are half-year 
courses, while reference to p. 54 of the bulletin 
shows that the true figure is nearer one-eighth. 
Finally, this important fact must be remembered: 
Immense numbers of pupils do not get to the last 
two years of high school till they are sixteen; the 
legal school-leaving age over most of the nation 
is sixteen or under; and courses reserved to the 
last two years are hence out of the reach of a 
tremendous host of youngsters. 





On the precise school registration in American 
history we are all “uninformed.” No complete 
and up-to-date figures are available. A careful 
survey is cryingly needed. But that a huge army 
of American youngsters never get a full year’s 
instruction in our own history is demonstrably 
clear—quite apart from the question of careful 
or adequate instruction. 


(5) This question brings us to the final point 
of the quality or nature of the teaching. I am in 
complete agreement with you that better teach- 
ing is needed. I agree that the instructing staff 
in our colleges and universities have not done as 
much as they should in helping train teachers. 
But I am not certain that we see eye to eye as to 
what constitutes good teaching. My uncertainty 
on this point is increased by the attitude you take 
toward the illustrations I gave of student ignor- 
ance on the subject. I mentioned that my own 
students were often ignorant of great American 
personalities—they were uncertain as to Albert 
Gallatin’s identity; ignorant of chronology—they 
were not sure whether Polk came before Pierce, 
or the rural-age inventor McCormick before the 
urban-age inventor Bell; ignorant of causality— 
they did not connect the Navigation Acts with 
the Revolution. You ask, “Do such items con- 
stitute the essentials of American history?” Now 
if students do not know the great personalities of 
our history, the rough chronology of our history, 
or the main elements of causality in our history, 
in heaven’s name what do they know? How is 
interpretation possible without a foundation- 
knowledge of the facts to be interpreted? 

My uncertainty in the matter is further in- 
creased by the terms in which you defend what 
I believe are called “fusion courses”—resenting my 
criticism of courses which merge American his- 
tory with world history or with other social stud- 
ies; and by your statement that “teachers col- 
leges and schools of education have faced the new 
problems” far better than colleges and universi- 
ties. With a sane progressivism in teaching I have 
no quarrel. I heartily believe that the relation- 
ships between American history and other social 
studies should be consistently demonstrated. But 
I am convinced, as are many careful and ex- 
perienced observers, that a considerable number 
of teachers are using fusion courses or social- 
studies to slight, evade, or mangle the study of 
American history. Reference to Bulletin No. 17, 
Federal Office of Education, 1932, p. 52, “Instruc- 
tion in the Social Studies,” shows a statement that 
expansion of world-history courses at the expense 
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of our own history “is blocked in many instances 
by statutory requirements which necessitate 
courses in American history.” (Thank Heaven for 
that!) I am convinced also that schools of edu- 
cation sometimes (not often, let us hope) en- 
courage this effort to slight, evade, and mangle. 
Mr. Hugh Russell Fraser has prepared three 
examples which he permits me to use. I quote 
from his paper, “How to Avoid Teaching Amer- 
ican History,” on the Milne School at Albany: 


Miine is the six-year secondary laboratory school of 
the New York State College for Teachers. Here instruction 
is given by senior students of the college. They are spe- 
cially trained by the latest developments in the Social 
Studies. 

At Milne the student comes into first contact with the 
history of the nation in the eighth grade, where he learns 
about “the national community.” This is a Social Studies 
word for the United States. Her or his instruction is 
divided into seven parts. But only one of these seven parts 
concerns the development of our political democracy! The 
other six have such intriguing titles as: Geographic Ex- 
pansion, Extension of Social Democracy, National Unity, 
Changes in American Culture, Relations with Other Na- 
tions, and Citizenship. Grade nine is devoted to a study 
of “The World Community and the Economic Problems 
of the Individual.” In Grade ten the student gets an 
elaborate course in “Man’s Advancing Culture.” This is 
a foundation for the last or final year, the twelfth grade, 
where the single topic is “Social Relationships.” 

This means that the eleventh grade is left for American 
history. A glance at the curriculum shows that the year 
is divided into five equal parts. 1. Introduction to Ameri- 
can Culture. 2. Government in the United States. 3. Growth 
of Our Economic System. 4. Culture and Ways of Thinking 
in the United States. 5. World Relationships. Now sub- 
division No. 2 appears to be American history. Indeed, 
part of it is. It is subdivided as follows: A. Constitutional 
government. B. Political parties and conflicting issues. 
C. Development of suffrage. D. Documents, laws, and doc- 
trines that continue the democratic tradition. F. Philoso- 
phers and leaders in democracy. G. Services rendered by 
local and national governments. All this adds up, however, 
to only one-fifth of a grade! In this incredibly short period 
is the student given a dose of American political and 
politico-military history. 


Mr. Fraser turns to another model school, the 
Wisconsin High School at Madison, Wisconsin. 
He writes: 


Only in the eleventh grade do we find a little of Ameri- 
can history. Only two subdivisions of the year’s course 
concern the history of the United States. They are: 1. The 
Thirteen States Become a Nation, and 4. Parties and 
Political Issues since 1865. Not a word here about the 
shaping of our political institutions from 1787 to 1865. 
Not a word about the political philosophies and personali- 
ties of Jefferson and Madison and Jackson and Webster. 


Mr. Fraser deals again with the Eugene, Ore., 
public schools: 


A look at Grade Seven shows the theme is: “Industrial 
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Problems Considered From Regional Viewpoint with a 
National Outlook.” Grade Eight is entitled: “The Growth 
and Development of American Culture.” This looks satis- 
factory, but the first subdivision turns out to be, “Orienta- 
tion: How Can I Live Effectively in my new School Environ- 
ment?” Subdivision 2 is: “Personal-Social Adjustments: 
How Can I get Along With Older People?” Not much 
American history there! At last in sub-division 4 we find: 
“Development of the West: What can the West contribute 
to the cultural development of the United States?” Will 
the reader say this is truly American history? Obviously, 
there is a difference between “What did the West con- 
tribute” and “What can the West contribute.” Only the 
former is history. In Grade Nine we learn all about “Con- 
temporary Problems of the Community.” Grade Ten 
deals with “The Growth of Mankind Toward the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life.” A breakdown of this title shows only 
one item out of sixteen relating even indirectly to the 
history of the United States. In Grade Eleven we find the 
familiar eleven sub-divisions. One of them is entitled: 
“Social Security: How Can we Provide Social Security 
for All?” Others are variously headed: School Govern- 
ment, Municipal Government, State Government, Recre- 
ation and Leisure, and so on. Only one of the eleven has 
a bearing on American history. This is entitled: “Freedom 
and Civil Rights: How Did We Get Our Freedom and 
Civil Rights, and How can we Keep Them?” Here at last 
is pure American history—just one-eleventh of a year’s 
course! 


And finally Mr, Fraser says: 


There is a singular and startling fact apparent in all 
of these secondary school courses in American history; 
it is the tendency to ignore major phases of United States 
political history and to substitute for them economic, 
social and _ industrial history. Yet it is precisely against 
the background of America’s political history that we 
are seeking to liberate the forces of freedom everywhere 
in the world today. 


Of course, in the analysis that Mr. Fraser pre- 
sents of these three specific Social Studies units, 
it is easy to suggest that there may be more Amer- 
ican history taught than the course outline indi- 
cates—and, indeed, there may be varying inter- 
pretations of the outline itself. But what Mr. 
Fraser has so plainly shown is a distinct and ob- 
vious trend—and an alarming trend at that. 
These schools are not typical American schools, 
but they seem to be all too typical of the direction 
in which some schools of education would thrust 
all schools. Reading this summary, I can under- 
stand why Dr. Matthew Page Andrews believes 
that “fusion courses” are widely used to kill 
American history rather than give it vitality. I 
can believe that some of the many Columbia Col- 
lege students who, as Professor Samuel McKee 
has found, think that John Quincy Adams was 
the father of John Adams, came from schools 
which were badly taught in this new-fashioned 
sense. I can understand why many pupils of New 
York and New England refer to social studies, 
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very deplorably, as “social slush.” I can better 
understand a phenomenon which has long puz- 
zled and distressed me, the growing hostility of a 
great part of the American people toward teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education; a hostility 
which, I may add, I think most unfortunate. 

In my opinion, we need both more teaching 
of American history, and better teaching of Amer- 
ican history. The more discussion we get of the 
subject the better; but this discussion requires 
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good temper and cooperation. Incidentally, I may 
remind you that according to the Times survey, 
only 48 per cent of our teachers’ colleges require 
their graduates to have had any course in Amer- 
ican history. These colleges can speak with bet- 
ter conscience on the subject when they improve 
that sad percentage. 
Very truly yours, 
ALLAN NEVINS 

Columbia University 








American History 1n 
Democratic Education 


Erling M. Hunt 








that American history is neglected in Amer- 

ican schools, adds an attack on efforts dur- 
ing recent years both to broaden the kind of 
history and social studies taught in the schools, 
and to adapt courses to the present needs and 
abilities of the school population, and repeats his 
prescription of more state laws. None of these 
four positions should go unchallenged. 

(1) Professor Nevins’ account of the extent to 
which American pupils study the history of their 
own country still can only be characterized as in- 
accurate and misleading. (2) The school program 
must adapt itself to changing scholarship, chang- 
ing needs in our society, and to the abilities and 
needs of pupils now in school. (3) State laws are 
not needed and can actually do harm. (4) The 
reaction against economic, social, and industrial 
history can be put to dangerous uses by reac- 
tionary and by isolationist groups in this country. 


Psstese NEVINS reiterates his charge 


Courses ON AMERICA AND Its History 


ROFESSOR NEVINS still fails to recognize 
Prinae study of the United States dominates so- 
cial studies teaching at all levels—in primary, in- 
termediate, and both junior and senior high 
schools. Such study of life in other lands and of 
old-world backgrounds as still remains in elemen- 
tary schools is heavily overshadowed by attention 
to our own past. 

Courses and textbooks labelled “history,” as 
well as those called “social studies,” have been 


attempting to give a better-rounded account of 
America, to bring history, geography, literature, 
art, and music into closer relationship, and better 
to adapt what is taught to the age, background, 
and ability of pupils. Professor Nevins should 
gain reassurance from the fact that among the 
authors of history textbooks now widely used in 
the intermediate grades and junior high schools, 
are such well-known professors of American his- 
tory as Eugene C. Barker, Charles A. Beard, 
Henry S. Commager, Ralph H. Gabriel, Roy F. 
Nichols, Walter P. Webb, Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, and the late William E. Dodd, Charles R. 
Lingley, and Willis Mason West. Their texts 
certainly give attention to social, economic, and 
industrial history—as does The Heritage of Amer- 
ica: Readings in American History for High 
Schools of which Professor Nevins is one of the 
editors. But they do not neglect political history. 
Nor do the textbooks by Harold Rugg for “fusion 
courses”; in fact, four of the six junior high 
school volumes are concerned with American 
political, social, and economic history. 

Study of the United States and of the history 
of the United States has not been losing ground 
in elementary schools. On the contrary, both have 
gained steadily as the social studies have tended 
to become not only required in every grade but 
also to be in many schools the “core” of the 
curriculum, while an ever-increasing proportion 
of children of elementary-school age have con- 
tinued in school. 
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HE increase in attention to the United States 
‘Ts even more striking in the case of high 
schools. Civics, instead of being appended to 
eighth-grade history, has become well-established 
as a full-year course in the ninth grade. The 
course has been broadened to include attention 
to American economic and social as well as po- 
litical organization and problems. It often gives 
attention to vocational possibilities and oppor- 
tunities, to consumer education, and other topics 
which, though not political, do seem indispen- 
sable in public education. 

The ancient history long taught in ninth grade, 
and the English history and medieval and mod- 
ern history long offered in the tenth and eleventh, 
are now usually merged in a tenth-grade course 
in world history—the only high school course in 
the history of other countries and peoples now 
commonly offered. 

American history, long a universal public- 
school requirement for twelfth grade, has been 
moved back to the eleventh grade in an increas- 
ing number of schools, though it remains a re- 
quirement for graduation from public schools. 
This course has been broadened in the past 
quarter century to include much economic, so- 
cial, and “cultural” history. The result was re- 
cently described by Professor Samuel McKee, Jr. 
according to the New York Times of September 
30, as “an ‘amazing hodge-podge’ of misinfor- 
mation.” Yet the authors of textbooks used 
throughout the country include Professors 
Charles A. Beard, Harry Carman, Henry S. Com- 
mager, Harold U. Faulkner, Ralph V. Harlow, 
Nelson Mead, David S. Muzzey, Frederic L. 
Paxson, and Walter P. Webb. 

Professor McKee’s expression ‘amazing hodge- 
podge,’ whether applied to texts by these or other 
authors of volumes on American history used in 
high schools, is indefensible and irresponsible, as 
are other sweeping remarks, attributed to him by 
the Times, that high school graduates “. . . know 
virtually nothing at all about the historic devel- 
opment of the United States,” that “The emer- 
gence of the social studies units is in large part 
responsible for the disappearance of American 
history from the high school curriculum,” that 
“The amount of history in the average social 
studies course has almost reached the vanishing 
point,” and that social studies has “ended by 
eliminating history altogether”! 

In schools where American history is taught 
in the eleventh grade, the twelfth-grade course is 
usually “Problems of American Democracy’’—a 
“fusion course” drawing on government, civics, 


and sociology, though some schools offer instead 
a half year of economics and a half year of gov- 
ernment, or, rarely, a half year of sociology. In 
any case, the content is almost entirely concerned 
with the United States. 

Professor Nevins builds up misleading impres- 
sions of the extent to which children and youth 
in the United States study their own country (1) 
by implying that social and economic, as opposed 
to political, development is not really history; 
(2) by refusing to recognize that study of civics, 
geography, problems of American democracy, 
economics, and American literature also contrib- 
ute to an understanding of America; and () by 
his use of selected and incomplete data on en- 
rollments. 


ENROLLMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


OME social studies course has come to be 
required in every elementary and secondary 

grade of most public-school systems. An average 
of ten of those twelve grades are commonly con- 
cerned with the United States and its past. So 
far as American history, as differentiated from 
civics and modern problems, is concerned, it is a 
standard requirement in grades four, five, and 
six, the usual requirement in grades seven and 
eight, and, again, a universal public-school re- 
quirement in either grade eleven or twelve. 

Professor Nevins’ extraordinary statement of 
last May that “Probably the majority of Ameri- 
can children never receive the equivalent of a 
full year’s careful work in our national history,” 
and his present reiteration, in somewhat reduced 
phrasing, that “a huge army of American young- 
sters never get a full year’s instruction in our own 
history” simply lack foundation in fact. 

Our existing social studies programs in Grades 
8 through 12 were established by a series of re- 
ports which he still neglects: the American His- 
torical Association’s Commission of Eight (1909) 
on Grades 7 and 8; its Committees of Seven 
(1898) and of Five (1910) on the senior high 
school; and the N.E.A. Committee on the Social 
Studies (1916) on the junior and senior high 
school. Reinforced, so far as senior high schools 
are concerned, by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s pattern, which recognized no social 
studies other than history and civics until 1936, 
these reports did far more than legislation to 
establish American history in Grades 7 and 8 and 
in either 11 or 12, to establish geography, often 
American, in Grades 7 and 8, civics in Grades 
8 or g and often in 12, and problems of American 
democracy, increasingly, in Grade 12. 
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Professor Nevins also has not taken account of 
the findings of Edgar Dawson’s “History In- 
quiry,” published in 1924, or of the mass of data 
to be found in Professor R. M. Tryon’s detailed 
history of The Social Sciences as School Subjects, 
published in 1935 as part of the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. Professor 
Tryon finds that “. . . American history increased 
in popularity [through the 1920’s]” (p. 213), and 
that this decade brought “the doubling of the 
amount of time that had previously been devoted 
to American history” (p. 217). Professor Nevins 
neglects the finding of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York, reported in Howard Wil- 
son’s Education for Citizenship (1938) that “His- 
tory is emphasized at the expense of the other 
social sciences . . . . in the six years of the sec- 
ondary school the typical pupil spends almost 
three years in the study of American history” (p. 
129). He neglects American history textbooks, 
which both in their very number and in their 
frequent revision testify to the extent of school 
interest. He ignores printed courses of study. He 
ignores the public schools themselves, except in 
quoting accounts of three programs which the 
authorities responsible for them find to be highly 
inaccurate (see the appended correspondence). 

Professor Nevins chooses rather to cite the New 
York Times survey of college study of United 
States history, which does not so much as men- 
tion American history in the schools except in 
assuming that if colleges do not require American 
history for admission their freshmen will not 
have studied it. That is no more sound than an- 
other of his assumptions—that high schools do 
not offer or require American history unless state 
laws require it. Dr. Beard and others have made 
the error of accepting Professor Nevins’ account, 
together with this assumption of the Times, 
without checking them. 

Dr. Matthew Page Andrews who, according to 
Who’s Who in America, was a history teacher 
in private schools from 1902-1911, is the next 
authority cited. The Baltimore Evening Sun of 
October 13, quotes him as charging that: “Edu- 
cators of the ‘Communistic and collectivist varie- 
ties’ have driven the teaching of American history 
from many American schools, and replaced it by 
social studies ‘with a view to throwing out the 
Constitution and scrapping the Bill of Rights.’ ” 
He added that “The putting of social studies in 
the place of history began before the first World 
War, when the subject of civics appeared in 
school curricula.” He chooses to identify social 


studies with correlated or integrated courses in 
which history, geography, and civics have been 
more or less merged. Actually social studies means 
a group of subjects of which the chief is American 
history. The expression “social studies” has 
gained currency since 1916, when an influential 
report introduced community and vocational civ. 
ics and problems of democracy to supplement— 
in no sense to replace—history, geography, and 
the older civics. 

A civics textbook for American schools was 
published at least as early as 1806, and many 
more appeared during the nineteenth century; 
the subject was well established in the schools, 
with the backing of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, well before 1917, and has had 
the support of the American Bar Association 
since that time. It is of interest that Dr. Andrews 
not only went on to associate “social studies” with 
Communists and collectivists, but to declare: 
““Our social scientists have actually sold the 
“freedom from want” and “freedom from fear” at 
our national Capital, whence they are, through 
frequent repetitions in the American press, being 
palmed off on the American people’ ’—contrary 
both co Deuteronomy’s “positive assertion” that 
“the poor shall never cease out of the land,” and 
to “Matthew, Mark, and John repeating the 
words of Christ “The poor,’ He said, ‘ye have al- 
ways with you.’ ” 

This “numerous body of observers” as Profes- 
sor Nevins calls them, establishes nothing con- 
cerning the proportion of students who are or 
are not taught American history. But Professor 
Nevins goes on to cite the 1938 bulletin of the 
Office of Education on “Offerings and Registra- 
tions in High School Subjects: 1933-34.” Let us 
check his use of it. The bulletin informs us that: 

Well over a million pupils [in Grades 7-12] were re- 
ported as studying American history in 1934. . . . The 
subject is first in registrations in both seventh and eighth 
grades and in the last 4 years of high school. Nearly nine- 
tenths of the courses are a full year in length. Since ad- 
vanced courses in American history are usually offered in 
one or the other of the last 2 years of high school, it is 
pertinent to observe that more than six-sevenths of the 
potential registration is taking the subject. Similarly, 


three-fourths of the pupils in grades 7 and 8 are taking 
American history in one or the other of those years” 


(P- 15) - 


In dealing with the seventh and eighth grades 
Professor Nevins fails to note that the Rugg vol- 
umes, which include four volumes on American 
history, are classified as “social science subjects,” 
a category in which there were 209,728 full-year 
and 6,285 haif-year enrollments in 1933-34 (p. 
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58) which he leaves out of account. Since Pro- 
fessor Nevins is interested both in the quantity 
of American history and in the teaching of 
American political history he ought certainly to 
approve these texts. Volume IV, America’s March 
Towards Democracy, alone devotes eight of its 
nine units to political history. 

Professor Nevins’ figures also leave out of ac- 
count enrollments in state history and in civics 
for these grades. “Every pupil,” concludes the 
bulletin, “takes English and social studies during 
both [seventh- and eighth-grade] years; he may 
take a second subject in social science during one 
of these years” (p. 26). 

The bulletin reports 17.39 per cent of all pu- 
pils enrolled in the last four years of high school 
as enrolled in American history in 1933-34. As 
Professor Nevins notes, enrollments decline be- 
tween the ninth and twelfth grades; enrollments 
would necessarily be less than the 25 per cent 
which would be the maximum if all students re- 
mained through the fourth year. The typical pu- 
pil in the last few years of high school, reports 
the bulletin, “takes 214 or 3 years of social science 
in which is included American history, some 
study of foreign history, and a course of some 
kind in the problems of government, sociology, 
and economics” (p. 26). 

Professor Nevins’ “majority of children [who} 
never receive the equivalent of a full year’s care- 
ful work in our national history” can not be 
established even if he refuses to admit that the 
Rugg series is history, nor is it to be found in his 
“tremendous host” of pupils who leave before 
the last two years of high school. He now assumes 
that pupils do not stay in school unless so re- 
quired by law; he was on sounder ground in his 
statement of last May that “an increasing part 
of the youth of the land now remains in the 
classroom until high school has been completed— 
and the day is not far distant when all will so 
remain.” 


New CoursEs AND NEW NEEDS 


ROFESSOR NEVINS’ comments on existing 

courses also require comment. I did not, and 
can not, resent his “criticism of courses which 
merge American history with world history”; I 
can not recall ever having heard of the existence 
of such a course in the schools, though something 
promising along that line was certainly implied 
by the recommendation of the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s Commission on History, 
published in 1936. A twelfth-year course in Con- 
temporary Civilization was then recommended 
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by—among others—Professors James P. Baxter, III, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, William L. Langer, Wallace 
Notestein, Conyers Read, and C. Mildred 
Thompson. 

As for “fusion courses,” they usually include 
history, and turn out to be history. Like parallel 
efforts on the college level, the school courses need 
a chance to mature and prove themselves. The 
ways in which those dealing with social studies 
can “slight, evade, or mangle” data is better il- 
lustrated in the process by which Mr. Fraser 
reaches his conclusions about the programs at 
Albany, Madison, and Eugene than by the ex- 
amples he cites, as the appended comments by 
teachers and administrators in those schools 
abundantly demonstrate. 

Since James Harvey Robinson published his 
New History thirty years ago, and joined with 
Charles A. Beard in writing textbooks for schools 
and colleges, history has been broadening steadily 
at all teaching levels. Does Professor Nevins now 
wish to reverse that movement? During the same 
period political science, economics, and sociology 
have become established in colleges and have 
been increasingly drawn upon for school courses. 
Would he reverse that?—both he and the Times 
survey fail to recognize that these fields contrib- 
ute to an understanding of the United States. For 
more than twenty years many colleges and a few 
schools have experimented with courses cutting 
across the history and social science fields. Again 
Professor Nevins and the Times ignore such ef- 
forts. Furthermore there is no recognition either 
in Professor Nevins’ proposals or in the Times 
survey that courses which deal with other coun- 
tries and people are essential to any real under- 
standing of the United States—which they clearly 
are—in the past or at present. The proposals take 
account neither of developing scholarship nor of 
the needs of present society. 

Neither do the proposals take account of the 
needs and abilities of students in the colleges or 
pupils in the schools. The social studies move- 
ment has had two main aspects: (1) the broaden- 
ing of the content of school courses, in line with 
broadening scholarship, and (2) the meeting of 
the needs of new, and large, groups in the school 
population. On the latter Professor Harl R. 
Douglass writes, in his Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America: A Report to the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education (1937): 

. only 35 per cent of all children have 1.Q.’s as 


high as 105 and less than 20 per cent as high as 110, while 
the I.Q. of approximately 20 per cent is not more than go. 
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The program of secondary education, including the first 
two years of what we now call college education, must be 
reformulated for the total population of youth of these 
ages. . . . Traditionally, secondary education has been 
thought of as being for the boy or girl of “parts.” Teachers 
and administrators have complained that they have been 
burdened with young people who were not fit, who should 
not be in high school. . . . It seems inevitable that the 
school will accept the responsibilities for a greatly ex- 
panded constituency (pp. 29-30) . 


This is the problem that the teachers colleges 
have faced far better than liberal-arts and grad- 
uate-school faculties. Curriculum, method, and 
materials have had to be modified not in history 
and social studies alone but in all fields. And 
the quality of learning has suffered in all fields. 
Some help from specialists in the colleges and 
universities is needed. If a high school pupil can 
not read well, and can not learn to read well, 
what are the essentials—in American history, for 
example—that he must know to be a good citizen 
in the American democracy? If average students 
in the eleventh grade already have had one or, 
more likely, two previous surveys of American 
history, how can a fresh and vital study of Amer- 
ica, adapted to their increased maturity, be built? 
And how shall we keep able students stimulated 
as they go into their ninth year of social studies 
centering on the United States? 

If, either because these questions have not been 
well answered or for any other reason, the social 
studies, of which the chief is American history, 
are called “social slush,” and if, similarly, college 
students avoid American history to an extent that 
professors of American history have to turn to 
legislation to protect their field, it’s time to start 
work on the quality of what is taught. Greater 
quantity, accompanied by protection for bad 
teaching, must simply make the situation worse. 
Leaving American history elective, in teachers 
colleges or elsewhere, after the repeated study of 
it in elementary and secondary school, would 
seem sound psychology, though it does open col- 
leges to criticism from those who persist in think- 
ing that students won’t study American history 
unless they are forced to do so. 

In the case of teachers colleges, it happens 
that the amount of history and social science— 
among other subjects—that can be taken is often 
limited by certification requirements established 
by states—an excellent example, as Dean Holmes 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
has made clear, of how state-established regula- 
tions can continue to hamper educational prog- 
ress long after specific needs which they set out to 
meet have changed. 


Wary Nortr More Laws? 


HY not more state laws? First, because 

\ \ they are not needed. American history is 
already required, throughout the country, by lo- 
cal school boards or faculties—the very authorities 
best able to enforce the requirement. There is no 
evidence that the relaxing of local requirements 
in American history makes more state legislation 
necessary. Nor, I repeat, is there evidence that 
American history is any less generally taught in 
the twenty-two states which do not require such 
teaching than in the twenty-six that have legis- 
lated such a requirement. 

Second, social studies legislation has a long 
and not too reassuring history. Professor Bessie 
L. Pierce, in her Public Opinion and the Teach- 
ing of History, tells us that “all states have at 
some time endorsed history as a required subject 
in the public schools” (p. 85)—eighteen legislated 
between 1860 and 1900, thirty-two between 1900 
and 1917, forty-three since 1917. Some require- 
ments are very general, as in two states where 
teachers must “train their pupils in honesty, 
kindness, justice, and moral courage . . . for the 
purpose of lessening crime and raising the stand- 
ard of good citizenship.” 

Legislation has not stopped, however, with 
such general requirements. There has, for ex- 
ample, been much sectional legislation, as in the 
Texas requirement that “the construction placed 
on the federal constitution by the Fathers of the 
Confederacy shall be fairly presented,” and the 
Mississippi requirement that “no history in rela- 
tion to the late civil war between the states shall 
be used in the schools of this state unless it be 
fair or impartial.” A West Virginia statute speci- 
fied the one civics text to be used in that state 
together with the price for which it should sell. 

The First World War brought a flood of legis- 
lation, of which, Professor Pierce tells us, ‘The 
greater amount reflects the wartime glow of patri- 
otic enthusiasm.” That glow and related efforts to 
prescribe specific subject matter and even the 
number of minutes to be devoted to it were not 
appropriate to general and permanent legisla- 
tion. 

State legislation has also included require- 
ments of loyalty oaths from teachers, and restric- 
tions on textbooks. The latter brought a vigorous 
editorial protest from the New York Times on 
September 12, 1921, that “however commendable 
these efforts to find and set forth historical truth 
may be, and however honorable, and sincere the 
motive, it must be admitted by all that this is not 
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the way to ‘rewrite history.’” Again, on April 
19, 1923, the Times objected to a proposed New 
Jersey censorship of American history textbooks, 
“declaring that it was not conceivable that ‘any 
honest man would wish to write textbooks in 
history for children under such statutory prescrip- 
tion,” while the American Historical Associ- 
ation adopted in 1925 a forthright set of resolu- 
tions condemning both legislative censorship of 
textbooks and legislative interference with teach- 
ers. 

Social studies legislation has brought into the 
lobbies of legislatures, or into the schools them- 
selves, a great number of pressure groups, whose 
activities have been described in three volumes 
in the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies established by the American Historical 
Association: Bessie L. Pierce, Citizens’ Organiza- 
tions and the Civic Training of Youth (1933), 
Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? 
(1936), and H. K. Beale, A History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools (1941). These 
groups have included many patriotic organiza- 
tions. They have included civic, fraternal, and 
peace organizations like the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Freemasons, and the Knights of 
Columbus, and the American Peace Society. They 
have included the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. They have included labor unions, 
churches, prohibitionist organizations, and racial 
groups. They have also included the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Hearst papers, and public-utilities or- 
ganizations. All have had programs, some good, 
some bad, most of them conflicting or competing 
with other demands. 

Legislative halls are not satisfactory places 
for the weighing and the adoption or rejection 
of programs on which the judgment of specialists 
in scholarship and in educational practice is 
needed. We have associations of scholars, associ- 
ations of educational experts, and established and 
responsible publishing houses with alert special- 
ists sensitive to any proposals for revision of text- 
books. We have competent state and local educa- 
tional authorities, no less patriotic than legisla- 
tures and with far more specialized knowledge of 
school needs and possibilities than most members 
of legislative bodies. The experts in scholarship 
and educational practice can not please all spe- 
cial-interest groups, but they have an excellent 
record in efforts to adapt the curriculum and 
practices of schools to changing needs, and they 
constitute a far better jury than legislatures sub- 
ject to the special pleading of groups some of 


which have their own rather than public interests 
in mind. 

Professor Nevins should be reminded, more- 
over, that legislatures will not necessarily adopt 
his particular program. In some states the kind 
of social studies courses to which he objects— 
community civics and problems of democracy— 
have been required by law. And finally he must 
be reminded that even legislation may fail to 
achieve his end: general laws must be interpreted, 
implemented, and enforced by local authorities. 
American history has on occasion been inter- 
preted to include Problems of American Democ- 
racy, and the Problems course has been inter- 
preted to include American history. Yet specific 
requirements—textbooks, topics, time allotments, 
methods—are utterly impracticable in an area 
where, as Dr. Beard pointed out in the Charter 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools, the curricu- 
lum must take account of changing scholarship, 
changing needs in society, and changing factors 
in the backgrounds, needs, and abilities of pupils. 
As a matter of fact, laws have been notably un- 
successful in adequately recognizing any of these 
three factors. 


UNDERLYING ISSUES 


N October I commented that Professor Nevins’ 
article of last May was “nationalistic and not 
very well-informed.” He has since found, appar- 
ently, that study of American history in seventh 
and eighth grade is not as unusual as he then 
thought. He would, however, still like to buttress 
his preposterous assertion that American history 
“is taught as a hasty pendant to world history” 
by suggesting that I defend such non-existent 
courses. He supports his extraordinary conclusion 
that “Probably the majority of American children 
never receive the equivalent of a full year’s care- 
ful work in our national history” by questionable 
selection and omission of evidence. 

All this could be simply a well-intentioned, if 
mistaken, wartime enthusiasm. But the quota- 
tions from Dr. Andrews and Mr. Fraser, together 
with Professor Nevins’ own disparagement of 
social, economic, and industrial history, recall a 
familiar pattern of attacks on social studies teach- 
ing: data carefully selected and organized to sup- 
port a thesis, appeals to patriotism and national- 
ism, identification of the programs under attack 
with communism or radicalism, disparagement of 
teachers colleges, efforts to bar consideration of 
current affairs and contemporary problems from 
the schools. 

These three gentlemen are no doubt well- 
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intentioned and sincere, but they are aiding, 
whether consciously or not, groups that fear con- 
sideration in the schools of the realities and vital 
issues of the present day, who prefer to leave 
future voters to the mercy of pressures and propa- 
gandas, and who do not believe that the schools 
can be trusted to educate youth for intelligent 
citizenship. They also are of help to those who, 
fearing that the present war is a social revolution, 
do not want its implications faced. These groups 
naturally demand that the schools concern them- 
selves not with the troubled present but with the 
glorious past—with the Revolution of 1776, with 
the Constitution as it was in 1789, with the wars 
of long ago; they want study not of the economics 
of the New Deal, but of Adam Smith. Here too 
is support for isolationists who want none of 
international cooperation, and no consideration 
of the implications of modern technology for the 
role and status of the United States in world 
affairs; they naturally want the schools to con- 
cern themselves exclusively with our national his- 
tory and traditions. Mr. Fraser is not alone in 
opposing the broadening of political history to 
include social, economic, and industrial history. 
Professor Nevins is not alone in thanking Heaven 
that we have so little history of other countries. 

If the reactionary proposals of Professor Nev- 
ins, Dr. Andrews, and Mr. Fraser forecast the 
program of their newly-organized, and apparently 
self-appointed, Committee on American History, 
we shall doubtless have a renewed campaign for 
a restricted social studies—and even for a re- 
stricted history—offering in the schools. In the 
name of American traditions we shall proceed to 
bar youth from study of current issues. In the 
name of patriotism we shall keep them studying, 
at level after level, the politics and wars of earlier 
generations, barring study of more recent social, 
economic, and industrial development as “Com- 
munistic and collectivist.’” In the face of the 
international relationships into which the war 
has forced us, we shall reduce attention to our 
heritage from Europe and to those forces outside 
the United States that have helped to make us 
what we are, and let youth stumble into peace 
with the kind of knowledge and attitudes appro- 
priate to the days of the Spanish-American War. 

Is it too much to ask that, applying the sug- 
gestion of the Charter for the Social Sciences, 
drafted by Dr. Beard, we try to discover and bring 
into balance (1) what history needs to be taught 
to make American history intelligible; (2) what 
history needs to be taught in the interests of 
American society; and (3) what American history 


can be absorbed and understood by pupils and 
students at successive levels? Then we can discuss 
not merely “more American history,” or more 
political history, but the American history needed 
for better democratic citizenship. 








Comments on Mr. Fraser’s 
Three Cases 


1. MILNE SCHOOL, ALBANY 


From the principal, Dr. Robert W. Frederick, 
comes the following comment: 


As I understand the situation, Mr. Nevins is interested 
primarily in a greater emphasis on political and politico- 
military history. As you well know the secondary schools 
of the country have over a period of some ten years in- 
tensively studied the problem of educating boys and girls 
to take their places as citizens of American democracy. 
The Milne School in common with many other schools 
throughout the country has come to the conclusion that 
many phases of our life other than the political and 
politico-military should be given consideration if the 
totality of modern life is to be intelligible to the next 
generation. I would be inclined to reply to Mr. Nevins, 
“Yes, we do decrease our emphasis on political and 
politico-military history to provide opportunity for a 
consideration of economic, social, and industrial history.” 
Within the limitations of unknown factors as, for example, 
the fact that the chairman of our social studies depart- 
ment is now in the armed forces, the Milne program of 
social studies is pretty much as outlined in the “Bulletin 
of the National Council for the Social Studies” edited by 
Henry Kronenberg, dated July 1941. Deliberately we in- 
clude in our program, “World Relationships,” “Geographic 
Effects,” “Relations with Other Nations,” “Consideration 
of Our Local Community,” “Growth of Our Economic 
System,” “Economic Problems of the Individual,” “Con- 
servation of Resources.” In so far as these topics have a 
political significance, the consideration is political. The 
issue is, will the concentration on political and politico- 
military history produce better citizens for American de- 
mocracy in a technological age, than a program of study 
which includes economic and cultural factors as well as 
the narrowly political? ... 


Dr. Frederick outlines the Milne program: 
a study of New York State in Grade 7; American 
history, using texts by Nichols, Beard, and Bagley 
and by Knowlton and Harden, in Grade 8; world 
geography in Grade 9; world history in Grade 
10; American history, using texts by Faulkner 
and Kepner and by Wirth in Grade 11; and 
problems of American democracy in Grade 12. 

From the chairman of the social studies de- 
partment at the New York State College for 
Teachers, Dr. Donnal V. Smith: 

The program, which Fraser is condemning, we regard 


as a very good one. We are not teaching a narrow concept 
of Political History. We can’t afford to sit quietly by while 
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some pedant decides how narrow he wants to make his 
definition of Political History. The boys and girls grow 
up and the neat conclusions pedantically conceived do not. 
When Taylor and I wrote the article for the Programs 
and Units Issue, we had in mind this program for one of 
peace time. With the advent of the war we have had 
numerous faculty changes and other administrative re- 
organization. We believe that in general the program as 
it is set up is achieved in spite of these handicaps. I feel 
sure, however, that even Nevins would agree that we 
teach American History. For example, the supervisor gives 
the teachers the following list of subject matter sheets 
from which to construct lesson plans: Birth of the Federal 
Government; Organization of the New Government; The 
Era of Hard Feeling (1825-1829); Rise of National De- 
mocracy; Sectionalism; Reconstruction (1865-1877); Be- 
ginning of an Industrial Nation; Growth of Reform and 
National Politics; The World War and Its Results; The 
New Deal; Expansion; Political Parties; Tariff; Money 
and Banking; Labor; Immigration; Big Business; Agricul- 
ture; Transportation and Communication; American Cul- 
ture.... 


2. WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON 


From the head of social studies, Professor 
Burr W. Phillips, comes this statement: 


He [Mr. Fraser] gets his information from Curriculum 
Series, No. 2, page 129 where there are given the titles 
of eight units in our eleventh grade course in American 
history. His statement illustrates beautifully the fallacy 
of attempting to draw far-reaching conclusions on the 
basis of a few unit headings. He says “Only in the eleventh 
grade do we find a little of American history” and then 
he elaborates on the “little” by citing units one and four 
as the only ones which have any concern with the history 
of the United States. I assume that by history he means 
political history and political history only. A detailed 
outline of the eight units would show a major emphasis 
on political history in each unit but, as you know, when 
Curriculum Series Ne. 2 was being prepared it was 
necessary to condense the original manuscript. . . . When 
you remember that the eight units represent a year’s work 
you will understand that there is plenty of room for 
Madison, Jefferson, Jackson, and Webster and the shaping 
of our political interests from 1787 to 1865. Our school 
has never been guilty of the distortion which is described 
in the two quotations which you include in your letter. 


From Miss Ruth M. Johnson, teacher of Ameri- 
can history in the same school: 


He [Mr. Fraser] has evidently judged from the name of 
the units, which was not enough to indicate the content 
or length of time or emphasis put on each one. 

Our Unit I stresses political history from the colonies 
through the Jackson Period, including colonial claims to 
rights of Englishmen, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation, the making of the Con- 
stitution, a brief study of the Constitution, the party 
history of the Federalist period, the Jeffersonian period, Era 
of Good Feeling, and the Jackson Period. It is a long 
unit as is Unit III which has the political background 
well emphasized from 1840 to 1865, the fall of the Whigs, 
the rise of Republican party, the whole states-rights 
controversy and the political problems of the Recon- 
struction Period. 


He evidently recognizes Unit IV as political. I use it as 
a background for the study of the industrial problems and 
foreign relationships which is in the following units. 

In all I am sure we teach more political theory and 
history than Mr. Fraser credits us with. I don’t mean 
that I would not justify much emphasis on economic and 
social history. Political history cannot be understood 
apart from economic history. . . . 


3. EUGENE, OREGON 


From Superintendent J. F. Cramer of the 
Eugene Public Schools, comes the following 
statement: 


. The Eugene course of study in Social Living, 
which is the one Mr. Fraser mentions, covers the entire 
social studies and language arts field. In the elementary 
grades approximately three hours a day are devoted to 
the units listed in the course; in the seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth grades two hours daily are devoted to Social 
Living. This term, as I said, includes all English and 
language activities, history, geography, civic, and orienta- 
tion and counselling. We believe that it is a futile en- 
deavor to attempt to teach history without government, 
geography and literature as it would be to teach “political 
history” without placing it against a background of eco- 
nomic, social and industrial history. 

The state course of study in Oregon is provided by 
legislative enactment, and enforced by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The only requirements set up 
by law for high school graduation are American history 
and civics. The state also prescribes the textbooks to be 
used in all schools of the state. The law gives the State 
Superintendent authority to approve local courses of 
study if they meet all the requirements set up by the 
state. The Eugene Social Living Course of Study has been 
formally accepted by the State Superintendent, Rex 
Putnam, as meeting all state requirements for the course 
in history and civics. The state texts, with the addition 
of others, are used throughout the school. Very seldom 
do we stick to one adopted text, we make use of a number 
of such books. Every unit in the Social Living course is 
based, first of all, on the study of the historical back- 
ground. 


The superintendent goes on to say that United 
States history is taught in Grades 7, 8, and 9, 
using Robbins, School History of the American 
People, and Casner and Gabriel, Exploring 
American History, as texts. 

For senior high school American history the 
texts used are Faulkner and Kepner, America: 
Its History and People; Barker, Dodd, and Com- 
mager, Our Nation’s Development; and Hamm, 
Bourne, and Benton, A Unit History of the 
United States. The superintendent adds: 

. Fraser’s argument has the fallacy of assuming 
that all units receive equal attention and equal time during 
the school year. One important one may get four months 
time, a less important one two weeks. Also, the lists of 
units, even in the older listing Fraser is quoting, are 
suggestive, not required. It just happens that all teachers. 
handling this course in Eugene have definitely historical 
backgrounds of training. 








The Airplane Changes Our Geography 


Ernestine F. Caliandro 








O PRIMITIVE man, waterways were in- 

surmountable barriers; when boats were 

evolved, they became highways of com- 
merce. Later in the development of man’s cul- 
tural life, they became sources of power for 
manufacturing and means of irrigation. 

Still more arresting is the fact that until a 
few decades ago the atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth was merely so much air for man to 
breathe and to pollute. Now it has become the 
medium through which man sends lightning-like 
messages, and through which he propels himself 
and his goods at a speed undreamed of even a 
few years ago. The ether envelops modern man 
as it did prehistoric man, but man’s present use 
of that ether threatens to change his whole world. 
Similarly, the steamship, the railroad, the auto- 
mobile—in short, every invention of transporta- 
tion—has in turn created a new geography—a new 
strategy, in other words, of man, space, and re- 
sources. 


GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER AND TRAIL 


HE history of transportation is a study of 

man’s increasing mastery over time and dis- 
tance. With each conquest, man has created a 
new set of relationships, social, economic, and 
political. There has been need, with each change, 
for man to make adjustments to the new world 
which he has created out of the elements and 
resources of nature. His geographic concepts, 
therefore, have varied from one period of history 
to another. Some examples of changing concepts 
and adjustments are found in the development 
of American transportation from colonial times 
to the present. 








Each major development in transportation has 
changed not only our economic, political, and social 
relationships but our geographical relationships as 
well. The coming of the air age requires new and 
major adjustments in our society and in our geo- 
graphical thinking. The author of this timely treat- 
ment of our “new geography” is a teacher in the 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








In the colonial period, when travel was by 
canoe, horseback, or on foot, the economic and 
social pattern was that of small, isolated com- 
munities strung along the eastern shores of what 
is now the United States. The physical barrier of 
distance, of dense forests, of tribes of hostile In- 
dians in an undeveloped country, discouraged 
the development of trade relations between the 
colonies. Foreign trade was of greater immediate 
importance than domestic commerce throughout 
this period. Small wonder that this was so when 
one considers that it took less time to travel from 
Boston to Plymouth, England, than it did to go 
from Boston to Jamestown! 

Furthermore, this period witnessed the devel- 
opment of seaports and of fall-line cities along 
navigable rivers. New York, Delaware, and Chesa- 
peake bays were the most important gateways to 
the interior of the country. Wherever a river 
emptied into the sea commercial seaports were 
established, such as Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston; and where 
navigation up the river was interrupted by the 
fall line, there inland commercial towns sprang 
up, such as Hartford, Albany, and Trenton. Ex- 
cept for upstream navigation by canoe and 
for Indian trails, penetration into the back coun- 
try was negligible. The engineering science of 
road-building was not known even in England 
at that time; wagons were a rarity, but sledges 
were used for rough hauling; longer journeys 
were made on horseback. The cost of transporta- 
tion by land was therefore enormous, and there 
was little of it. Many men lived and died without 
travelling twenty miles from the place of their 
residence. 


T IS not surprising to find, therefore, that it 

took the colonists nearly 150 years to penetrate 
far into the Appalachian piedmont, and another 
fifty years or more for them to cross the Appala- 
chian Mountains in any considerable numbers. 
Dependent as they were upon muscle power, flat- 
boats, and sailing vessels, they could push west- 
ward only with difficulty. Until the application 
of steam power to land and water transportation, 
they had not the means at their disposal for open- 
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ing the continent that stretched immeasurably 
before them, Even with the development of the 
turnpike and the stagecoach, which occurred in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, distance 
was still a great obstacle in uniting the country. 
The cost of moving freight on land continued 
high until the opening in 1811 of the Cumber- 
land Road in the southern Appalachian hill 
country. This pike reduced the time required to 
travel from Baltimore to Wheeling from eight to 
three days, and cut the cost of freightage in half. 
But all the roads of the turnpike era together, 
important as they were, could scarcely have 
welded the parts of this great continent together 
—and certainly not in a few decades. 


STEAMBOATS ON RIVERS AND LAKES 


PPLICATION of steam power to land and 
water transport, which took place in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, was one of 
the most revolutionary events in the history of 
man. To the struggling pioneer in the United 
States it opened the whole vast continent. A new 
definition was given to land and resource use; a 
new relationship was established between the 
growing regions of the East, the South, and the 
West; and a new impetus was given to the growth 
of the overseas and coastwise commerce of the 
eastern and southern seaports. Time and space 
were eclipsed as never before, and the opening of 
the continent began on a grand scale. The growth 
of cities, the concentration of industry, large-scale 
production, and foreign and domestic trade de- 
veloped hand in hand with improvements in 
transportation. Similarly, the early political suc- 
cess of American democratic government was due 
in large part to this same factor. 

In 1811 the era of steam as applied to water 
transport began with the inauguration of the 
steamboat on the Ohio River. Soon great changes 
took place in the river and also in the coastal life 
of the country. The steamboat gave relief to the 
long circular tours down the Mississippi River 
to the West Indies, thence to an Eastern seaport 
and home across the mountains. Trade flourished 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries; New Or- 
leans became the greatest river port of all time. 
Similarly, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and 
other river ports developed in response to the 
great expansion of trade. The steamboat also 
served to open up traffic on the Great Lakes, and 
to foster the growth of lake cities—Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Chicago. 

In 1825, lake traffic was greatly stimulated by 
the opening of the Erie Canal. The development 


of this natural lowland corridor was of great 
significance, for it connected the East with the 
whole rich interior of the continent. “It built 
cities in the East, farm communities in the 
West.”? With all the Great Lakes region as a 
hinterland, New York City became within a very 
short time the leading port of the United States; 
and other cities—Buffalo, Albany, and Rochester 
—sprang up along this strategic waterway. The 
steamboat, by thus opening up a vast system of 
navigable waters, made easy, cheap, and rapid 
transportation possible, and thereby modified the 
relative geographic importance of certain rivers, 
lakes, and cities. Furthermore, the steamboat (on 
the Great Lakes) in conjunction with the canal 
boat (on the Erie Canal) rerouted and augmented 
east-west traffic in the United States. Thus the 
Cumberland Gap, which from 1775 to 1825, was 
probably the most strategic location in the coun- 
try, was superseded and later almost entirely 
eclipsed by the development of the natural low- 
land corridor from the Middle West to New York 
City.? 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE RAILROAD AGE 


N THE development of inland transportation, 

the growth of railroads followed close upon 
that of steam navigation. In fact, the early rail- 
roads were primarily regarded as feeders to the 
lakes and rivers. Gradually, however, they devel- 
oped a serious competition with the older trans- 
portation agencies. During the decade of 1850 
the Eastern states patterned their transportation 
systems much as they exist today. Through lines 
were also projected to reach mid-continental traf- 
fic, and by 1869 the first transcontinental line 
was inaugurated. 

The consequences resulting from the new 
strategy of men, space, and resources which the 
railroads set in motion were startling in range 
and intensity. The turnpikes, lakes, rivers, and 
canals had simply followed natural geographical 
routes of travel. The main currents of trade were, 
therefore, north and south. For lack of intercourse 
east and west a dangerous sectionalism was de- 
veloping, which the railroads, built east and west 
across the mountains, broke down. It was thus 
the special province of the railroad to emanci- 
pate transportation, at least in part, from the 


1J. Russell Smith, Men and Resources (New York: Har- 


court Brace, 1937), P- 59. 

* Adapted from George T. Renner, “The Nature of. 
Geographic Ideas,” Teachers College Record, XLIII:597- 
610, May, 1942. 
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limitations imposed by topography and by cli- 
mate.* 

The growing commerce of the railroads be- 
came so great that by 1860 it was estimated that 
they carried two-thirds of the total internal trade. 
Their influence in developing the West, in build- 
ing up its population, and in moving its produce, 
was enormous. Indeed, it may be said that with- 
out the railroads the swelling stream of Western 
produce, of Eastern manufactures, and of West- 
ward migration of the population could not have 
been carried far. The railroads, as a matter of 
fact, accomplished even more, for they were in 
large part responsible for the development of 
economic specialization in this country.* In sum, 
they built a sprawling area of many diverse re- 
gions into a closely-knit continental empire. 

Railroads changed the face of the country in 
many ways. In some places they created new cities 
at important junctions or termini. In others they 
built up old established cities. Some cities they 
abandoned. Thus Independence, Missouri, was a 
strategic place when men crossed the West in cov- 
ered wagons; when transcontinental railroads 
were built, Chicago became preeminent.’ Simi- 
larly, St. Louis, the location of which had made 
it first a fur-trading center, later a great river 
port, now became, in addition, a railroad center. 

At the same time that the railroads contributed 
to the rising prosperity of the country, they were 
also instrumental in creating many social and 
economic problems, the effects of which are still 
with us. In conjunction with the use of farm 
machinery, they brought on the era of commer- 
cial agriculture. Machinery made farm products 
cheap, and the railroads carried this cheap prod- 
uce to distant markets. As a result, small New 
England farms were abandoned by the hundreds, 
even by the thousands. The railroads also played 
a part in creating that great American agricul- 
tural defeat known as the Dust Bowl. Equally 
serious were the disfiguration of many of our 
cities by tracks and terminals and their terrific 
overcrowding, with attendant evils of bad hous- 
ing, high costs, and traffic congestion. More re- 
cently, the elevator has conspired with the rail- 
road and other forms of transit to produce that 
final expression of congestion—the modern sky- 
scraper. 


* Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Economic History of the Amer- 
ican People (New York: Longmans Green, 1938), pp. $34-5- 

* Adapted from ibid., p. 335. 

* George T. Renner, Human Geography in the Air Age 
(New York: Macmillan, 1942), p. 43. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


HE automobile has helped to decentralize 

manufacturing, to facilitate local trade, to 
build up residential areas in the suburbs, and to 
break down the isolation of the countryside. 
Through an extensive network of fine motor 
highways, a new link has been forged between 
the city and country to the benefit of both. There- 
by, with careful city planning, the automobile 
has made possible the development of the small 
integrated community. It has supplemented the 
railroad with a more flexible transportation. 


CHANGING GEOGRAPHY OF OCEAN TRAVEL 


HILE the transportation system within 
the United States was being steadily en- 


larged and improved, transoceanic commerce was 
being developed. The situation of the United 
States on the Atlantic Ocean opposite Europe 
was the most important environmental fact in 
focussing our trade on Europe. Yankee captains 
took an important part in that trade and also 
in the trade with the West Indies and the Orient 
in the days of the famous clipper ships. 

With the advent of the wooden steamship and, 
in 1861, of the iron steamship, distance, in terms 
of both time and cost, was cut, at first slightly, 
later drastically, as the range and carrying capac- 
ity of boats increased. An era of new and world- 
girdling trade routes, of deep-water harbors, and 
of coaling stations brought about a greater ex- 
change of goods, further economic specialization, 
a higher standard of living, and greater economic 
interdependence between the United States and 
the nations with which it traded. In other words, 
the steamship was an important factor in build- 
ing the United States into a world economy of 
interrelated parts. 

At the same time, this change from wind to 
steam as the motive power wrought great changes 
in oceanic geography. No longer dependent on 
wind belts and island stops, steamers followed 
definite courses over great-circle routes. Mercator’s 
map (a cylindrical projection showing the world 
as two hemispheres), designed as it was to show 
true directions to navigators who steered by the 
compass, was inadequate for picturing a world 
based on streamlined ocean routes. This new 
mode of transportation necessitated, therefore, a 
new map of the world—one on which the con- 
tinents would appear as rims of land around 
three ocean basins: the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Indian. On such a map it was found to be a 
relatively simple matter to mark out the great 
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geometric circle routes which steamships follow 
in crossing the oceans.® 

As the range of steamships increased, islands 
became much less important than in the days of 
sailing vessels. ‘The bottlenecks of sea commerce 
in the three Mediterranean seas became much 
more important as the volume of ocean-borne 
trade increased. The United States, therefore, 
turned its attention to the “American Mediter- 
ranean” and undertook the building of the 
Panama Canal. This perfected our route to our 
own west coast, to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, and to our new possessions in the Orient. By 
improving our communication with the lands 
bordering the Pacific Ocean, it emphasized our 
interoceanic position. The steamship, therefore, 
may be said to have completed the revolution in 
geographic location first begun by the railroad, 
namely, that of orienting us away from the At- 
lantic toward the Pacific and thus relocating us 
in a strategic position between the mainsprings 
of occidental and oriental cultures. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE AIR AGE 


OW another revolution in transportation, 
has taken place, and a new geography has 
resulted which is radically different from either 
steamship or sailing-vessel geography. In the past 
our thinking about the geography of the United 
States has emphasized the place of the continent 
between two large bodies of water. In the future 
we must learn to think of our country as being 
at the bottom of an enormous ocean of air. “It is 
an ocean, the potential pathways of which con- 
nect all points on the earth’s surface. During the 
past twenty years man has learned to travel and 
communicate through this third dimension. The 
airplane and the radio have literally extended 
man’s way of living from two-dimensional limits 
to three-dimensional freedom.”* 

“The nature of the stratosphere is such that 
conditions for flying are best over the Arctic cir- 
cle. Hence, the new geography places the North 
Pole in the center of the map much in the same 
way that the hub is in the center of a wheel. 
The North Pole is the center and the continents 
radiate from it.”* Some startling facts emerge 


* Adapted from George T. Renner, “Maps—Global War 
Teaches Global Cartography,” Life, August 3, 1942. 

" Education for the Air Age (Prepared by the Staff of 
the Aviation Education Research Project under the aus- 
pices of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 2nd ed., 
May, 1942), p. 3. 

* J. Dan Hull, “Adjustment to the Air Age,” School and 
Society, LVI:73-5, July 25, 1942. 





when we examine such a map.® Minneapolis is 
300 miles nearer to Tokio than is San Diego, 
California, New York is 600 miles nearer Mos- 
cow than is Seattle. Calcutta is 7300 miles airline 
from Seattle as compared with 12,000 miles by 
sea. 

Even more significant than the shrinkage of the 
globe in terms of miles is its shrinkage in terms of 
time. The idea of proximity has become almost 
meaningless, for the most distant place in the 
world may soon be within forty hours’ flight of 
any point within the United States. Modern 
planes with a speed of 300 miles an hour bring 
New York and Capetown within 26 hours of 
each other as against 25 days by sea. 

Physical barriers have lost much of their sig- 
nificance. The Appalachians, that great barrier 
which held back generations of pioneers, is now 
levelled off by the airplane in a few minutes. 
Similarly deserts, lakes, enclosed seas, and straits 
are now flown almost as easily as if they were 
level plains. 


HOUGH the air age is still young in this 
country, it has already revolutionized many 
of the established relationships between man and 
his environment, thus creating a new social geog- 
raphy. It is staggering to contemplate what the 
future may hold for us when we consider the 
possibility of such developments as regular stra- 
tospheric flights over polar and subpolar routes, 
planes with circumglobular range, and _ inter- 
hemispheric freight lines with immense cargo 
planes. The war is telescoping into a few years 
the changes that airplanes ordinarily would have 
brought about only in decades. Because of the 
impossibility of supplying a five-continent air 
force by freight boats, sky trucks have become a 
necessity.1° Henry J. Kaiser recently said that our 
engineers have plans on their drafting boards for 
gigantic flying ships beyond anything Jules Verne 
could ever have imagined. There are plans for 
flying ships of 200 tons, and after that, plans for 
ships of 500 tons that could carry 1,000 men.” 
The airway pattern of the United States fol- 
lows rather closely the railroad pattern. The lines 
have, for the most part, been laid out with ref- 
erence to already existing concentrations of popu- 
lation and resources. There are four great trans- 


*George T. Renner, Ed., World Map for the Air Age 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1942). 

” William M. Sheehan, “Sky Trucks Coming,” Harpers, 
CLXXXIV:113-120, July, 1942. 

u “Kaiser Takes to the Air,” Time, XL:71, July 27, 


1942. 
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continental lines, crossed by a set of north-south 
lines; the greatest concentration occurs, as in the 
case of the railroad, in the industrial and manu- 
facturing district. 

But this picture does not by any means tell 
the whole story, for the airplane has, by its very 
mobility and speed, changed the relationship of 
every city, town, village, or rural area to every 
other such community in the United States and 
the world. It has, moreover, created a whole series 
of problems relating to city growth and decay: 
enlargement of the suburban radius by 200 or 
goo miles; decentralization of industry and of 
manufacturing on a grand scale; and extensive 
population shifts to the countryside. City, re- 
gional, and national planning must, therefore, be 
completely reorganized in terms of the new mo- 
bility created by the airplane, and in terms of 
the new danger created by the airplane through 
the possibility of military assault from the air. 
“Civilian architecture will inevitably be affected 
by the air age. Materials for roofing and other 
purposes will be increasingly selected with refer- 
ence to resistance against explosive and incen- 
diary bombs. The location of rooms will be 
conditioned, more and more, by the bombing 
potentials. . . . Gathering places which do not 
require daylight—such as motion-picture theaters, 
ball-rooms, and banquet halls used largely at 
night, certain restaurants and meeting-halls—will 
be built underground as natural air-raid retreats. 
That tendency, together with advances in air- 
conditioning and ventilation may invert all our 
architectural concepts; ‘skyscrapers’ may be built 
downwards instead of only upwards.’ 


neered in several directions by establishing 
routes to the Caribbean and Latin America, Eu- 
rope (a northern and a central route), Southern 
Brazil and Africa, and the Orient (the Philip- 
pines, China, and Australasia). Moreover, it op- 
erates lines to Canada and Alaska. Under pres- 
sure of military necessity, it inaugurated in July, 
1942, a world-girdling route. 

Except where the war has interfered, the old 
sea lanes of commerce still hold. Whether they 
will continue to do so is problematical. The ship- 
ping companies are plainly worried at the ever- 
increasing flow of goods and passengers by air 
and at the present agitation for giant sky trucks 


ie transoceanic flying the United States has pio- 


4% Alexander P. de Seversky, Victory through Air Power 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942), p. 327. 


and for glider trains. What will become of the 
commanding trade position of some of our great 
seaports is worth considering. Just which Amer- 
ican cities will become important as termini and 
junctions will depend upon the location of the 
airbridges which connect this country with the 
rest of the world. Already six such airways have 
been developed: across the North Atlantic from 
Boston; across the Middle Atlantic from New 
York City; to Latin America from Miami; to 
Alaska and Northern Asia from Seattle; to Ha- 
waii and the Orient from San Francisco; to Ha- 
waii and Australasia from Los Angeles. Possible 
future polar airways may make such a city as 
Minneapolis a strategic center for international 
trade. 


NDOUBTEDLY air transport, with relative 
freedom from physical barriers,’* will play 
a large role in the development of remote regions. 
This is now the case in Alaska where the lack of 
surface transportation makes air service of par- 
ticular importance. Thus the trip from Fairbanks 
to Nome, that was formerly made by dog sled in 
thirty days at a cost of $500, can now be flown 
in four hours at a cost of $78.4 
The development of American transportation 
from primitive methods down to the air age par- 
allels closely the growth of American civilization 
from the narrow provincialism of pioneer days 
to the continentalism of today, and it heralds the 
early approach of a planetary outlook. What does 
the aviation of the future portend? The fact that 
the heartlands of Eurasia and of North America 
now face each other across the Arctic Mediter- 
ranean, opens a whole new world of possible 
relationships between regions rich in natural and 
human resources, which hitherto have been acces- 
sible to each other only with difficulty. Great air- 
madas encircling the globe presage the growth 
of an international economic community in 
which the United States will find new respon- 
sibilities and new opportunities. 


* There are certain physical factors of which the air- 
plane must take cognizance in its flight through the ocean 
air: winds, air pressure, storm frequencies, typhoons, hur- 
ricanes, and other topographical features of the atmos- 
phere; also dust storms, presence or absence of island 
landing bases, configuration of the continents, density of 
population, etc, 

* Oliver James Lissitzyn, International Air Transport 
and National Policy (Studies in American Foreign Rela- 
tions, Percy W. Bidwell, Editor, No. 3, Council on Foreign 
Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New York, 1942), p. 290. 
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Seven, Eleven, and Democracy 


Arthur Stenius 








ILL never did get much out of Miss Ash- 
ley’s class. He was passing in the subject, 
and that’s as much as he cared about the 

matter. He guessed he just didn’t like civics. But 
today things were worse than usual. There were 
still twenty minutes to go until the end of the 
hour, and as he rolled his pencil down the surface 
of his desk, he was thinking about the twelve 
o'clock bell that would signal him to the lunch- 
room. He would eat in fifteen minutes if he 
managed to get a good start out of the class and 
got in at the head of the line, and such success 
would give him almost half an hour out on the 
playfield. He let his thoughts wander farther as 
he continued to start his pencil rolling from the 
groove at the top of his desk and catch it as it 
rolled off the lower edge. He felt lucky today, 
and when the crap game got going he knew that 
he was going to be able to take the boys for 
more than the dime lost on Monday. 

A question from Miss Ashley brought him 
back to the classroom. Lucky she started her 
questions by announcing the name of the student 
to be questioned. “William, will you tell us. . . .” 
is the way she usually put them. The sound of his 
name was sufficient warning to snap him back 
to reality quickly enough to get the gist of the 
question. How could an individual in a 
democracy prevent the carrying through of a cer- 
tain action which would do irreparable damage 
if allowed to happen? He believed he knew the 
answer because he had read the eight pages that 
had been assigned yesterday, but somehow he 
couldn’t get his thinking processes straight. He 
stalled a bit by rising slowly and restating the 
question and then came out with the phrase, 
“By injunction.” Bill sighed with relief after 
his recovery. He didn’t know what “injunction” 
meant, but he knew that his answer would let 
him slip by. Miss Ashley always went on to an- 
other student to explain. 

Bill did follow the class procedure more closely 








Where do your pupils learn democracy? Does this 
disturbing parable, contributed by a member of the 
faculty of Wayne University, strike home? 








from this point on. He didn’t start rolling his 
pencil again; instead he listened as Bob Grant 
tried to explain what a writ of injunction was. 
Bill was glad that he had gotten the question 
he did. Bob was smart, but he was muffing the 
answer he was trying to give. Bill wondered about 
the exam that was coming up on Friday. It was 
to cover the last two chapters, and terms such as 
referendum, recall, mandamus, and the like were 
the proverbial Greek to him. He figured he might 
be able to memorize most of the definitions and 
that was the most important thing because Miss 
Ashley always asked them, and as long as one 
was close to the statement in the text, he was safe. 
What he couldn’t memorize he could write on a 
small piece of paper, and one could always get a 
look or two without much chance of getting 
caught. 


ILL never could figure why this class was 

always so long. He liked Miss Ashley well 
enough, She was a fair and square teacher. If 
you handed in the exercises that were assigned 
on alternate days, you were sure of fifty per cent 
of your mark; so fifty per cent on the exams is 
all you needed for a seventy-five, and that was 
passing. She was fair on her tests. She always told 
you exactly what pages were to be covered, and 
she had a way of stressing the terms she wanted 
you to remember as well as outlining material 
whenever there were a number of steps in a 
process. And she gave the class time to copy these 
outlines in their notebooks. 

He hadn't done so well on the last card mark- 
ing because he had flopped on the exam. He had 
had most of his daily assignments in, much as 
he disliked doing them. But they weren't so 
hard. You had to sit in the study hall anyway, 
and you might as well do the exercises as any- 
thing else. It wasn’t so hard looking back in the 
chapter to answer the questions that were asked 
at the end of each chapter. But he hadn’t known 
anything about the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the government. Those 
words got him. Sure he knew the state had a 
governor and some judges, but why hadn’t she 
asked that? And the difference between constitu- 
tional and legislative state law was way over his 
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head. Did she think he was going to be a lawyer? 

But that was all over now, and he had man- 
aged to get a “D” anyway. And this civics stuff 
was the bunk. You studied about the upper house 
and the lower house that did something up in 
the state capitol or in Washington, but everybody 
knew that the politicians ran everything. ‘That’s 
what Bill’s father always said, and last week when 
three of the city’s councilmen were sent to jail 
for being in with some of the town’s racketeers 
there was proof of his statement. One of the girls 
in the class had asked Miss Ashley’s opinion on 
the city’s government and also wanted to know 
how the men had been able to get away with 
what they did, but Miss Ashley told them that 
they were not to take up local government in 
the course for another three weeks and she'd 
explain that to them later. 

The thought of starting on local government 
gave Bill a jolt. Not that one type of subject 
matter was better or worse than another, but 
Bill had to take his turn in the regular Friday 
debates before they went on to that section of the 
book. He and Ann Ryan had to debate Ray 
Edwards and Frances Green on that subject that 
made no sense to him; “Resolved: that the uni- 
cameral type of legislature is better than the bi- 
cameral one.” Now that surely couldn’t make 
sense to anyone. And he was supposed to talk 
five minutes on it. The debates were swell when 
others talked because there was no chance of be- 
ing called upon. Friday became sort of a free day. 
But when you had to talk yourself, boy, that was 
bad. 


ILL was still thinking about this dread 

when the bell sounded. It had caught him 
unawares, and as a result he was a bit late in 
getting out of the class. He hadn’t gotten the 
jump on the rest. And a few seconds made a 
great difference in the length of the lunchroom 
line when he got there. But he wouldn’t be very 
late. Because he was one of the “regulars” he’d 
get in the game even if he was a bit late. 

But he wasn’t late. Only Jerry and Ed were out 
ahead of him. They were waiting back by the 
rear of the gym. It was an ideal spot for a smoke 
or any other type of activity that was against 
school rules. The building jogged a bit where 
the swimming pool had been added to the gym. 
The walls of this little alcove had no windows 
and with one fellow standing out a ways from 
the building as look-out, it was always easy to 
break up a game before any teacher could get to 
the bunch. Larry and Joe came runing a couple 


of minutes later, but Whitey was late and the 
game couldn’t start until he got there because he 
had the dice. Each day a different one kept the 
dice; they all took even chances that way. 

When Whitey came everything was ready. 
Jerry had to stay out of the game and watch for 
Old Man Riddle who had charge of the playfield 
during lunch period. This assignment was passed 
around in the bunch as was the carrying of the 
dice from day to day. Whitey had first roll, of 
course, because he had the dice, but the others 
arranged themselves in the circle according to the 
number they threw with the dice before the game 
started. The highest number got the dice after 
Whitey, the next highest after him, and so on. 
Bill knew his luck was with him because his ten 
put him on Whitey’s left. He was glad that he 
had gone without pie for lunch so that he had 
an extra nickel to shoot. 


HITEY made two passes before he lost 

the dice, but Bill had only faded him 
once and then for only two cents so he felt hot 
when he got the dice. He threw an eight and 
made his number three throws later. He left the 
four cents and doubled his money when a seven 
came out. He shot a nickel and would have made 
it back if Ed hadn’t called “No dice” as he 
threw them. But that was okeh; anyone in the 
game had that right. If you thought that a player 
had picked up the dice in such a way that he 
was throwing them for a sure seven, you had a 
right to cancel the throw if you called out before 
the dice had stopped rolling. 

Bill made seven cents the first time he had 
the dice. When Joe had his turn, Bill lost that 
and two cents more. Joe made five straight passes. 
It was then that Bill suggested that everyone 
make the dice hit the wall when he threw or it 
would be “no dice.” Joe was against it and Larry 
felt the same way, but the four other boys said it 
was a good idea so the rule was put in. As the 
minutes went on, Bill began to wonder if his 
luck was with him. He was eleven cents loser. 
The fact that Ed twice in succession called “No 
dice” for no good reason and sevens came up 
didn’t make him feel any the better. 

A couple of others felt about the same way 
after Ed kept yelling “No dice” every time he 
felt like it. He was winner and the others felt 
that he was stalling. The bunch decided then 
and there that after this, if the dice hit the wall, 
no one could yell “No dice.” Ed squawked about 
that being against the rules of the game, but 
the rest stuck together and said that the rules 
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could be changed when they really went to break 
up the game or were abused. And what was more, 
if Ed didn’t like it, he didn’t have to stick in 
the game. 

And so the game went until the bell for the 
sixth hour sounded. Bill had been wrong in his 
civics class dreams. This hadn’t been his lucky 
day. He hadn't had his pie, and now he didn’t 
have the nickel he had saved either. But there 
would be other days, and there would be other 
games. Maybe tomorrow was his day. 


So WHAT? 


OADED dice should never be used in a crap 
game, nor “loaded” illustrations as the basis 
of argument. I sincerely hope that the brief pic- 
ture of Miss Ashley’s class as well as the crap- 
shooting sequence approach the typical. And if 
they do, one can rightfully wonder at an educa- 
tional system which offers participation in demo- 
cratic procedures more in a forbidden game of 
chance than in a classroom which aims to teach 
these principles. 

Neither Bill nor his companions would realize 
this state of affairs; nor do most Miss Ashleys 
and their administrative superiors. But the con- 
dition exists, nevertheless. Referendum is only a 
definable term to the members of most social 
studies classes; its application and understanding 
comes only when a boy calls out “No dice.” Con- 
stitutional laws and amendments of them are 
seen only as probable material for the next exami- 
nation, instead of workable principles of self-direc- 
tion as is the case when even youngsters change 
rules to suit their needs and circumstances. Why 
not bring the crap game into the classroom? 


Y and large, the Miss Ashleys are liked by 
the majority of students. First, she repre- 
sents the usual teacher they have known, and 
presents the material of the course in the usual 
manner. The assignments are definite and easily 
available for they consist chiefly of pages in the 
text to be read. The written exercises are not too 
frequent, the material asked for can be gained 
by little more than a search through the material 
of the text’s preceding chapter, and once handed 
in, the requirement has been met in full. The 
term paper and the once-a-semester oral-expres- 
sion experience demand a couple of visits to the 
library, but no eleventh grader “kicks” at that. 
And the examinations are not tricky, staying very 
close to the material that the Miss Ashleys stress 
in class as they go over the assigned reading on 
the day following the assignment. 

From such a pattern of presentation, students 
can only get a distorted sense of the democratic 
way of life. An interpretation of their actions in a 
crap game, and an application of their rules and 
procedures to the true objectives of democracy 
and the broader living which each experiences 
will come much closer to giving them an under- 
standing of democracy as a way of life. The crap 
game, of course, is merely symbolic. The Bills, 
Whiteys, Eds and their companions are a very 
small minority, even as the Miss Ashleys are a 
large majority. But the remaining students have 
other activities which can be used as a spring- 
board to an awareness of their participation in 
democratic living. Either that or the crap shoot- 
ers are gaining a valuable experience denied to 
others. If so, then one can repeat with fervor, 
bring the crap game into the classroom. 





On consumer education: 





Teachers of the social sciences are particularly alert to the fact that the problems 
of wise consumption of goods is now our chief concern. An examination of the 
social studies courses of study within the past few years reveal that more attention 


‘is being given to the history of food, the history of housing, and the history of 


wealth. A large part of the economics course for the average student is being 
devoted to the economics of consumption. In some progressive schools the study 
of the consumption activities is begun in the social studies program of the elemen- 
tary school and is interwoven with many other studies throughout the high school 
program, and as a result, in many sections of our country, we find the schools 
curricula being built around the problems of consumption. 

It is obvious that consumer education must play a major role in our national 
defense. The teachers of the social sciences will be a most significant factor in mold- 
ing attitudes and in effecting concrete activity for defense. 

MABELLE BABCOCK BLAKE 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 





American Regionalism and 
Social Education 


Royce H. Knapp 








HE United States has always manifested a 

sectional character. New England, the 

Middle West, the South, the Far West— 
each of these names brings forth a separate pat- 
tern of ideas and characteristics. Heretofore 
American sectionalism has been condemned by 
many because several of the long-standing po- 
litical and social problems of the nation have 
arisen from the sectional diversity of the nation 
and the lack of intersectional cooperation. The 
new regionalism is not to be confused with sec- 
tionalism. Sectionalism has meant an overempha- 
sis upon the local situation at the expense of 
other sections. The ideal of regionalism is to see 
the local situation in a realistic manner, and to 
comprehend the normal interregional relation- 
ships. 

To a considerable degree the high standard 
of consumption which Americans enjoy is the 
consequence of regional specialization. Viewed in 
this light, any region which specializes in the 
production of certain goods which it must ex- 
change for goods of other regions should see the 
value of productivity and efficiency in other 
regions. New Englanders should be vitally in- 
terested in the welfare and efficiency of the 
Middle West where a large percentage of New 
England’s food is produced. Similarly, Middle- 
westerners should be glad there is a New Eng- 
land where skilled labor produces a large share 
of the metal goods of the nation. The relation- 
ships in regionalism are reciprocal and coopera- 
tive; the relationships in sectionalism are com- 
petitive and selfish. 








The rivalry of sections in the United States is 
steadily giving way before the planned cooperation 
of regions. An instructor in Wheelock College, Boston, 
reviews the studies of regions by social scientists, calls 
attention to such efforts as have been made to intro- 
duce a study of regions into the schools, and suggests 
some further possibilities for the school program. 








REGIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


T IS only within recent years that American 

governments have entered into economic and 
social planning. The conservation movement 
dates from the time of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the vast plan of public works and the relief 
programs have been started within the lifetime 
of today’s secondary-school pupils. When govern- 
ments, state and national, entered into these 
enterprises, it was necessary to call upon the 
natural and social scientists for planning and 
technical advice. The classifications of the prob- 
lems of agriculture, industry, natural-resources 
conservation, and like problems necessitated the 
utilization of all the evidence which scientists 
could muster. Regional science was just maturing 
when the national government needed evidence 
and research on American society. 

During the turmoil of the thirties the National 
Resources Committee was organized. In many re- 
spects it was a continuation of the President’s 
Research Committee on Recent Social Trends. 
Later the name was changed to National Re- 
sources Planning Board. This important com- 
mittee of scientists and government administra- 
tors divided the nation into planning regions 
consisting of groups of contiguous states. For 
example, the Pacific Northwest Region consists 
of Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Washington. 
The New England Region is made up of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Thus the federal 
government recognized to a degree the cultural 
and natural diversity within the nation and made 
provision for planning in the various regions. 

The National Resources Planning Board has 
produced several regional studies. These mono- 
graphs attempted to assess and to survey the total 
natural and cultural scene of the various regions, 
and to give an overall picture of what the region 
should strive to accomplish in planning for the 
future. In 1935 the National Resources Commit- 
tee published a monograph, Regional Factors in 
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National Planning,’ which gives the philosophy 
of regional planning and the factors which make 
the problems of the nation regional in character. 

Another significant manifestation of regional- 
ism in government has developed in the ad- 
ministrative departments. Each of the several 
federal departments and their bureaus has 
divided the nation into regions. For example, the 
army has nine corps areas; the Federal Reserve 
Board has twelve regions or administrative dis- 
tricts. Altogether, about fifty regional divisions 
of the nation have been made by the various ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Federal Government; 
Though these regions do not overlap in all 
instances, yet there is considerable duplication. 
For example, Boston is an administrative regional 
headquarters in several ways. Here are the offices 
of the National Youth Administration for New 
England, the United States Army Headquarters 
for the First Corps Area, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Internal Revenue Offices, and 
the United States Naval Offices for New England. 
The same is true of many other metropolitan 
centers. The region has been a handy unit in 
breaking down the multiplicity of government 
administrative offices, and while federal regional 
administration has developed a great deal, it 
has a long way to go to produce efficient ad- 
ministration of federal law and statutes in terms 
of regional diversity. It is the opinion of many 
social scientists that as the American nation be- 
comes more complex, regional specialization will 
increase, and the administrative process in 
regional government will become more and more 
important. 


CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS 


W vrevio are some of the implications of 


regionalism for the program of social 
education in American schools? It would be im- 
possible to list all at this time, but here are four 
areas of the social studies program which can 
benefit by the new movement in social science. 
First, if we in the social studies have taken the 
task of giving youth the best possible understand- 
ing of American society, then we must produce 
materials and activities for schools which will 
emphasize the diversity and variety of the Ameri- 
can scene. The Southern youth must learn that 
the problems and characteristics of agriculture in 
other regions have important bearings upon the 
well-being of the South. He must know more 
about the interregional relationships which exist 
between the South and the Northern industrial 


* Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935. 


regions. Similarly, the youth of New England 
must come to a better and more realistic under- 
standing of his own region, and of other regions 
and inextricable relationships of interregional 
trade and commerce. Each youth must be given 
evidence that will lead him to understand that 
the cultural and material richness of America 
has evolved from the variety in resources, both 
human and natural, which exist here. It seems 
that this offers a sane, realistic approach to the 
understanding of American society. Most text- 
books for secondary-school social studies fail to 
accent the regional characteristics of the people 
of the United States. 

Second, if we are earnestly trying to prepare 
youth for civic responsibility, we cannot fail to 
give them an understanding of the development 
of administrative government in the United 
States. In former times the emphasis was upon a 
single state; today, and in the future, the trend is 
toward administration for groups of states. In 
the future it will be a rare citizen who will not 
have some connections or business with federal 
administrative agencies. Recent developments in 
economic and social planning have important 
implications for future citizens. There is every 
indication that conservation of natural resources, 
social rehabilitation, and large-scale planning will 
be carried on through the cooperation of groups 
of contiguous states in cooperation with federal 
committees. Young citizens need to understand 
these movements in they are to be responsible for 
public policy in the future. Is the study of eco- 
nomic and social planning to be ignored in the 
schools when it actually exists in community and 
region? 

Third, if the program of social studies is to 
shed light upon the vocational aspirations and 
plans of youth, it is inevitable that a truer pic- 
ture of American economic and industrial life be 
given to youth. Every youth who expects to earn 
a living should know and understand the eco- 
nomics and technology of his home region. He 
should be aware of the mobility of modern in- 
dustry as it moves from one region to another 
in search of cheaper labor, raw materials, or 
markets. An understanding of the diversity of 
American industry, its regionality, its probable 
trends, and changing nature should go hand in 
hand with the vocational education and guidance 
program of every secondary school. 

Fourth, within recent years there has been a 
movement in social education to give background 
study for the literature and arts of the nation. 
It has been a notable feature of American litera- 
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ture and the arts that much of their richness 
derives from the fact that they were produced 
in a variety of environments. The spirituals of 
the South, the balladry of the Plains, and the 
“flowering of New England” are all evidences of 
this diversity in culture and environment, and 
account for the varied vigor and color of the arts 
in American life. If we wish to integrate litera- 
ture with our program, could we find a better 
medium than the regional approach? By using 
the region as an area of study we are able to 
study the social setting for the cultural expres- 
sion of the area. Let us illuminate our study of 
the various regions with their poetry, balladry, 
songs, drama, and novels. We shall introduce a 
new humanness into the curriculum we shall in- 
cite a finer motivation, and we shall have drawn 
a truer and finer picture of the American scene. 

These are but four areas of social study which 
can be vastly improved if we take the regional 
approach in some units in the social studies 
curriculum. The extent to which curriculum- 
makers will incorporate these ideas will depend 
upon two factors: the publication of suitable in- 
structional materials, and the production of new 
units by teachers themselves. 


MATERIALS ON REGIONALISM 


HAT instructional materials are avail- 
able at the present time for teaching 

youth the regional nature of American life? 
Among those who have made significant con- 
tributions to regional science are J. Russell 
Smith, R. D. McKenzie, O. E. Baker, and How- 
ard W. Odum. J. Russell Smith, an eminent 
human geographer, delimited the North Ameri- 
can continent into regions on the basis of the 
ways in which the land was used. Thus he de- 
scribes a corn belt, a cotton belt, and other 
human-use regions.2? R. D. McKenzie, a sociolo- 
gist, has divided the nation into regions on the 
basis of metropolitan influences.* He calls these 
regions metropolitan regions. O. E. Baker, an 
agricultural economist, developed an agricul- 
tural-regions map of the United States for the 
United States Department of Agriculture.‘ 


?J. Russell Smith, North America: Its Peoples and Re- 
sources, Development and Prospects as an Agricultural, 
Industrial, and Commercial Area (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1925. Rev. 1938). 

*R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1932). 

*See Yearbook of Agriculture, United States Department 
of Agriculture (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1923). 


Howard W. Odum, a regional sociologist, has 
produced one of the finest studies of the regional 
movement in the social and natural sciences.’ 
In this study of regionalism, Odum divides the 
nation into composite-factor regions. Another 
sociologist who should be mentioned within a 
discussion of regionalism is Lewis Mumford. 
Mumford has written the classic philosophical 
discussion of the meaning of regionalism in his 
book, The Culture of Cities.® 

These are by no means ail of the scholarly 
materials which have been prepared on regional- 
ism, but they will suffice to build good social 
studies units. 

Four educational studies have been completed 
which have a significant bearing upon instruc- 
tional materials and regionalism. A. C. Krey 
published a volume, entitled A Regional Pro- 
gram of Social Studies, in which he attempted 
to adjust the social studies program of a Minne- 
sota farming region to the life and problems of 
the region.’ The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has produced an excellent reference fo1 
teachers on the use of regional resources in edu- 
cation.* Aubrey Hahn studied the role of the 
community school in the Pacific Northwest in 
improving the natural and human resources of 
the region.® Ellis Hartford has written a volumi- 
nous study on the creation of educational policy 
for regional well-being in the South.’° These 
studies seem to be the beginning of an interest 
in regionalism by the educator. 

A significant development has taken place in 
the Pacific Northwest where the Northwest 
Regional Council, a private agency, has under- 
taken the task of producing some educational 
materials on the life and problems of the Pacific 
Northwest. A series of five monographs has ap- 
peared under the general title “Know Your 
Northwest.”"™ 








5’ Howard W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Re- 
gionalism: A Cultural-Historical Approach to National 
Integration (New York: Holt, 1938). The best single source 
on regionalism. 

*New York: Harcourt Brace, 1938. 

* New York: Macmillan, 1938. 

® The Role of Education in Utilizing Regional Resources. 
A Preliminary Report. New York: Progressive Education 
Association, 1939. 

*The Role of the Community School in Educating for 
the Use of the Natural and Human Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest Region. An unpublished doctoral thesis. Stan- 
ford University, 1940. 

” Educational Policy for Regional Well-Being with Ref- 
erence to the Southeast. An unpublished doctoral thesis. 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1942. 
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For those schools seeking a clue to the litera- 
ture and drama of the American regions, atten- 
tion is called to Hannah Logasa’s Regional 
United States, which classifies literature by states 
and regions.?? 

Apparently there is little or no material pub- 
lished to place in the hands of pupils. The best 
reading is that of a scholarly nature, and it would 
not be adaptable to all levels. Some of the fore- 
going materials may be used for special assign- 
ments or for maps and illustrations, but pupil 
reading will have to be largely fictional until 
more is produced. 


Units ON NEw ENGLAND 


T WOULD seem that there are many oppor- 

tunities for teachers of given regions to co- 
operate in producing teaching materials for 
regional utilization. As a workshop project in 
1941, a group of New England social studies 
teachers worked at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education on the production of units dealing 
with New England regional life. Summer work- 
shops all over the country could serve as centers 
for gathering materials which are difficult for 
individual teachers to obtain so that the summer- 
school student might have opportunities for 
building regional units. 

Fitting regional units into the present social 
studies curriculum should not be a difficult task. 
On the high school level courses in civics, modern 
problems, economic geography, and American 
history offer many opportunities for the inclu- 
sion and integration of regional materials. In the 
junior high school, geography and history offer 
the best opportunities. The problem of grading 
the materials is the problem of the individual 
school system, and new units should always mesh 
with the individual school’s curricular pattern. 

Here are some examples of the kinds and 
variety of units which might be built for the 
three areas of American education. These were 
suggested in a publication of the writer, A Bibli- 
ography of the New England Region, and a List 
of Unit Titles.%* 


“Men and Resources: A Study of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in the Pacific Northwest, 1941; Pacific Northwest 
Problems and Materials, 1941; Pacific Northwest Resources 
in Outline, 1940; Soil Conservation in Outline, 1940; Forest 
Depletion in Outline, 1940. Northwest Regional Council, 
Bedell Building, Portland, Oregon. 

* Boston: Faxon, 1942. 

* Royce H. Knapp (Cambridge: Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1941). Mimeographed. 


Elementary Grades 


. Attending Church in Colonial New England 
. Colonial Clothing in New England 

. How the Indians Lived in New England 

. How People in New England Use the Ocean 
. A Year of Life on a New England Farm 

- Life in a Colonial New England Town 

. Colonial Houses in New England 

. Famous New Englanders. 
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Junior High or Upper Grammar-School Grades 


. The Fishing Industry of New England 

. New England’s Forests 

. New England’s Rivers 

. The Textile Industry of New England 
Colleges and Universities of New England 

. The Metal Goods Industries of New England 
. Specialized Farming in New England 

. A New England Town Meeting. 
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Senior High School Grades 


1. The Interdependence of City and Farm in New Eng- 
land 

. New England’s International Trade 

. Making a Living on a New England Farm 

. The Metropolitan Areas of New England 

Conservation Problems in New England 

The Interregional Trade of New England 

. Problems of Selected New England Industries 

. The Organization of Labor in New England. 
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These examples were made for the New Eng- 
land region, but similar units could be developed 
for other regions. It is readily seen that there are 
hundreds of possibilities for excellent units and 
for fitting these units into the present program 
of social studies in most schools. The satisfaction 
of the many objectives of social education will 
not always be accomplished by the addition or 
inclusion of any one unit. Rather, it is to be ex- 
pected that there will be some repetition through- 
out the curriculum. Planned repetition of ideas 
does not mean that the pupil will continue to 
receive them in the same light, but that he should 
see them from increasingly mature perspective. 

In the producing of units teachers will have to 
await the development of adequate teaching ma- 
terials, but until more literature is produced for 
youth, teachers will have to make units with 
activities having considerable content in them. 
For example, the activities should be so framed 
that there is an idea in the activity. Quotations 
from government publications, tables, and maps 
will present many ideas. Teachers should free 
themselves somewhat from reading activities 
alone. For every teacher there are the local com- 
munity and regional resources which can be a 
valuable laboratory in any unit dealing with the 
home region. 








Teaching Cooperation Among 
Low-income Farmers of the 


Pacific Northwest 


Joe J. King 








American rural life which make it impera- 

tive that the Government carefully evaluate 
the essential value of small and family-type farm- 
ing. American democratic development has chief- 
ly come from an agricultural background of 
hardy pioneers pushing westward, seeking farm 
land. Self-reliant, independent farm operators— 
family-type farmers—have been the rule. The 
family-type farmer has been the American ideal 
of agriculture. 

But now powerful forces of mechanization and 
industrialization are squeezing the family-type 
farmer. War pressures are sharply intensifying the 
squeeze. Farms are becoming larger. Machines 
are making it possible to operate more acres with 
less labor. If the traditional family-type farmer is 
crowded off his farm into the industrial factory- 
wage-earners group, what happens to the demo- 
cratic tradition of a wide diffusion of land owner- 
ship? As a matter of fact, what will be the effects 
upon our democratic form of government? Has 
the concept “managerial revolution” any signifi- 
cance? These questions and many more are try- 
ing the intelligence of Government officials. 

One thing is certain: a governmental agency 
like the Farm Security Administration is deeply 
and steadfastly committed to the policy of aiding 
the small, or family-type, farmer. It should be 
noted, however, that the agency is not bound up 
in any unrealistic, sentimental awe of “tradition 
for tradition’s sake.” It recognizes social change 
and the necessity of institutions continually ad- 
justing to the changing environment. But at the 


Panes ot forces are operating in 








The chief of the Regional Cooperative Section of 
the Farm Security Administration at Portland, Oregon, 
calls attention to the role of farm cooperatives in the 
war effort and describes the progress that is being 
made in the Pacific Northwest. 








same time, it is determined that the small farmer 
will not be offered at the altar of “bigness” with- 
out adequate provisions for economic and social 
security. 

Furthermore, the agency contends that the 
small farmer has an enormous role to play in ef- 
fectuating a successful “Food for Freedom” pro- 
gram. Too much halo and fetish has often been 
attached to the big and glamorized producer. 
Of course the large producer is contributing 
mightily to winning this war. But it is clear that 
to win the war we must have every acre of avail- 
able farm land producing its maximum output. 


SMALL FARMERS IN THE WAR EFFORT 


MALL farmers, if provided sufficient capital 

and credit, supervision, tenure safeguards, 
cooperative facilities, and health aids, can ma- 
terially swell the flow of food to our allies and 
ourselves. Large farmers face a growing labor 
shortage. The commercial dairyman is having 
trouble in obtaining sufficient help to milk the 
forty or fifty cows that he already has, let alone 
adding more cows. The small farmer, however, 
who has two or three cows, can milk five or six 
just as easily. The large farmer with three or four 
hundred young pigs has real labor problems. But 
the small farmer can increase his usual eight or 
ten pigs to forty or fifty without too much trou- 
ble. In short, the small farmer can increase pro- 
duction without the acute difficulty of recruiting 
farm labor. 

Small farmers do not believe in an economy 
of scarcity. They are interested in production of 
food and more food; for in most instances these 
small farmers are underemployed. They lack suf- 
ficient production to provide full employment 
for their families. This vast reservoir of under- 
employed labor may be tapped by a wise loan- 
and-supervision program. Such a program is now 
operating in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
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where, according to the 1940 U. S. Census, the 
three combined states had 43 per cent of their 
farm families receiving $600 gross annual income. 


Types OF COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


NE important element in this program, as 
@) indicated before, is the development of co- 
operative services, Many farmers have such small 
operations that they are unable to support the 
individual purchase of operating goods and serv- 
ices. In the past seven years the FSA has helped 
to establish 1,600 small cooperative services 
among its Pacific Northwest borrowers. Shortages 
of farm equipment, machinery, and transporta- 
tion have increased greatly the need for coopera- 
tive activities among low-income and small farm- 
ers. These cooperative activities may be divided 
into four main types for the sake of illustration. 

First are the Neighborhood Action Groups 
among low-income farmers. These are modeled 
after the Neighbor Advisory Councils, developed 
so effectively by the Ohio Farm Bureau. As a 
matter of fact, these NAG groups form the basis 
of most FSA cooperative activity. 

Their organization is very simple. The County 
FSA Supervisor suggests to an FSA borrower that 
he invite six or eight of his neighbors, usually 
other FSA borrowers, to the borrower’s home for 
an evening meeting. When the informal meeting 
is held most of the time is spent in isolating the 
problems which are common to the neighbor- 
hood. Subsequent meetings find the farmers 
democratically discussing their problems and 
eventually developing a self-help solution. If 
financing is necessary they then discuss the matter 
with the County FSA Supervisor. Subjects like 
medical care, veterinarian care, cooperative pur- 
chasing, exchange of garden seed, county taxes, 
farm and home practices, soil conservation, and 
cooperative marketing are all covered. 

Second are the joint-owner services for FSA 
borrowers. Actually the joint-owner services are 
not particularly new in American agriculture. 
Pioneer farmers were splendid examples of the 
principle of working together. All of us are 
familiar with the quilting bee, the husking bee, 
and the house-raising bee. 

Similarly our present agricultural economy has 
caused many small farmers who lack sufficient 
capital and land to justify modern machinery, 
transportation, and farming methods, to pool 
their interests, and obtain the modern services. 
This is accomplished through the FSA _ joint- 
owner loan, bearing 3 per cent interest. In the 
Pacific Northwest may be found all types of 


joint-owner services. Common examples are pure- 
bred bulls, combines, tractors, portable spray- 
rigs, portable sawmills, manure spreaders, corn 
planters, pressure cookers, blacksmith shops, 
potato diggers, and hay balers. Generally the 
loans run from one to five years. In each instance, 
two or more low-income farmers have agreed to 
use the same service, equipment, or property. 
Periodic meetings are held by the cooperators to 
discuss the operation and use of the services. Fre- 
quently the meetings are devoted to education on 
cooperative principles and general objectives. 


HE third type of FSA cooperative activity is 

found in the cooperative purchasing and 
miarketing organizations. Low-income farmers 
must economize on the purchase of farm and 
home supplies. Where large and well-established 
cooperative farm-supply organizations are operat- 
ing, FSA borrowers are encouraged to join these 
co-ops as long as they adequately meet their 
needs and are “true cooperatives.” 

By the same token, the low-income farmers 
need efficient marketing of their products. Here 
again they are encouraged to join cooperatives. 

The final main type of FSA cooperative activ- 
ity is the cooperative association. In some areas 
the economic needs of low-income farmers may 
be so wide and complex that their solution must 
be developed through the establishment of a co- 
operative association. In one community it may 
be a cooperative creamery; in another, a coopera- 
tive cheese plant; still another, a cooperative can- 
nery. The FSA has helped low-income farmers, 
where other sources of credit were withheld, to 
organize and to finance cooperative creameries, 
cheese plants, storage warehouses, canneries, 
wood-fuel groups, farm-supply units, medical 
plans, saw mills, etc. Long-term g per cent loans 
were advanced by the agency. 


OOPERATIVE associations are not simply 
economic organizations. They are also or- 
ganizations which stress the social and spiritual 
value of cooperative enterprise. Their managers 
encourage farm folks “to do something about 
their problems themselves.”” Farmers must recog- 
nize their needs and then determine to apply the 
cooperative principle of mutual self-help. 
Low-income farmers in the Pacific Northwest 
have gradually discovered the value of this prin- 
ciple. They have a long way yet to go. But they 
certainly are blazing a trail of mutual self-help 
which should be inspiring to all of us in thinking 
about the post-war period. 








Notes and News 








The War in Educational Journals 


War Purposes and School Adjustments. To the 
November Curriculum Journal George S. Counts 
contributes “Education in an Age of Decision.” 


Aside from doing whatever we can to win the war 
[Dr. Counts writes] we should do three things through 
the schools. First of all we should give to the young an 
understanding and an appreciation of the great techno- 
logical revolution that has swept over the earth. .. . 
Second, we should give to the young a great and challeng- 
ing conception of American life and destiny. . . . Third, 
we should give to the young a vision of a world order in 
which the American people can live as a free nation. 


The issue also summarizes the recommenda- 
tions of the Wartime Commission of the Chief 
State School Officers, released August 31, for war- 
time curriculum adjustments. 

“Wartime Changes in the History Course” in 
Baltimore are summarized by Harry Bard, super- 
visor of history in Baltimore public secondary 
schools, in the School Executive for October. Fur- 
ther aspects of the war program in the same city 
are described in “Educational Priorities for the 
Baltimore Public Schools during the War Pe- 
riod,” published by the Department of Educa- 
tion last September. 

The School’s Role. Frederick L. Redefer out- 
lines “The School’s Role in Winning the War 
and the Peace” in the October number of Pro- 
gresstve Education. He indicates several oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of schools, identifies 
areas of activity, and suggests reading and ques- 
tions. 

The Air Age. The October number of Educa- 
tion carries a series of articles on air-age educa- 
tion. These include N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., “Air 
Age and Education”; Jack Frye, ‘““The Merchant 
Fleet in the Air”; Leslie R. Gregory, “The Air 
Age and Teacher Education”; Hall Bartlett, ““The 
Social Studies Teacher and the Air Age”; R. 
Dixon Speas, “The Future for Aviation”; and 
Paul R. Mort, “Education and Valor.” 30 cents 
a copy. Address 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 

Wartime Economic Problems. Teachers of eco- 
nomics, of modern problems, and of current 
events who need to keep up on price trends and 
living costs, wages, labor and manpower, social 
security legislation, housing conditions, and like 
topics, should have access to the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents 
at 30 cents a copy or $3.50 a year. 

Classroom Material. Scholastic Publications, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, has published 
War for Freedom, a 64-page illustrated handbook 
and war atlas, with 17 maps, including basic facts 
on the war. 25 cents; less in quantity. 


Toward Greater Freedom 


Toward Greater Freedom, a study of the prob- 
lems of war and peace, designed for youth in the 
last two years of the senior high school, has just 
been published by the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. This 80-page pamphlet is 
based on a manuscript prepared by a summer 
Workshop on Post-War Problems, composed of 
the following New York City high school teach- 
ers of the social sciences: Samuel Steinberg, Chair- 
man, Isabel Boyle, Alfred T. Carter, Herbert 
Gross, Katharine Hauber, Carleton Mason, Mar- 
garet Meade, I. H. Muraskin, Joseph Peck, Her- 
bert Weisberg. Complete with discussion ques- 
tions, suggested activities, glossary, and bibliog- 
raphy, and attractively illustrated, Toward 
Greater Freedom should be found most useful in 
American history, modern history, and problems 
of American democracy. 

The project was carried through under the 
general supervision of Erling M. Hunt, with the 
editorial assistance of Mrs. Harrison Thomas of 
the Commission staff. 15 cents a copy, at 8 West 
40th Street, New York. 


Recent Articles 


Adams, Arthur. “Value in American History,” Education, 
LXIII:15-18, September, 1942. “Probably the most in- 
effective and valueless course in our modern curricu- 
lum ... ,” because it “limits itself to a detailed 
chronology of political and economic events.” 

Cogen, Charles. “Economics Teaching Meets the Challenge 
of War,” High Points, XXIV:8; 67-71, October, 1942. A 
course outline, with discussion. 

Hyneman, Charles S. et al. “The Political Scientist and 
National Service in War-Time,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, XX XVI:931-45, October, 1942. Government 
work, research, training for public service, advancing 
public understanding. 

Price, Byron. “Governmental Censorship in Wartime,” 
American Political Science Review, XXXV1:837-49, Oc- 
tober, 1942. Especially in the present war. 
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Government Publications, 


and Pamphlets 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Understanding Our Allies 


HE latest Headline Book of the Foreign 

Policy Association (22 East 38th Street, 

New York, 25 cents) is Hubert Herring's 
Mexico, the Making of a Nation. Similar in for- 
mat and organization to all pamphlets in this 
series, this one is unusually well illustrated with 
both maps and charts. ' 

Oivind Lorentzen’s Norway—Norwegian Ship- 
ping and the War, and Jasper H. Stembridge’s 
An Atlas of the U.S.S.R.—16 maps with explana- 
tory text, are two additions to the America in a 
World at War series (Oxford University Press, 
New York. 10 cents each). Both cover little-known 
fields, but the latter is the most important and, 
because of the excellent maps, the most usable for 
students. 

William A. Robson’s The British System of 
Government (British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Free) is a compact 
and readable 40-page pamphlet which any teacher 
in European history or a survey course would find 
useful. Its table of contents will give an idea of 
its completeness: The King, Parliament, Political 
Parties, The Redress of Grievances, Legislation, 
Private Bills and Delegated Legislation, The Cab- 
inet, The Central Government Organization, The 
Civil Service, Local Government, The Liberties 
of the Citizen, The Spirit of Democracy, and the 
Assumption of Democracy. There are a number 
of useful illustrations. 

The Robson pamphlet is No. 2 of the series 
entitled “British Life and Thought.” Other 
numbers are: The British Commonwealth; British 
Justice; British Education; The Face of Britain; 
British Sports and Games; British Ships and 
Seamen; British Aviation; The Englishwoman; 
The Englishman; and British Social Services. 

The Australian News and Information Bureau 
(610 Fifth Avenue, New York) offers free help 
to any teacher wishing to know more about Aus- 
tralia. Some of the available helps are: Australia, 
a monthly bulletin “through which is presented 


by brief factual statement a current picture of 
Australian life and effort, and of Australian con- 
tribution to the war effort of the United Na- 
tions.” 

The Bureau will send to teachers, free on re- 
quest, single copies of the following: Geography 
of Australia: A Course of Study for Intermediate 
Grades, by Jerrine Mote; Outline of a Study 
Course on Australia; and the Official Handbook 
on Australia. Also available are some travel leaf- 
lets which consist mostly of pictures, and there- 
fore make good materia! for elementary grades. 
The Bureau has a library of books on Australia 
which teachers may use, but books may not be 
borrowed for outside reading. 

The American Council on Education (744 
Jackson Place, Washington) has issued resource 
packets on “The United States and Latin Amer- 
ica,” and “The United States and the Far East.” 
Prepared, respectively, by the research staffs of 
the Foreign Policy Association and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, these packets sell for $1.50 
each. By far their most noteworthy feature is the 
Syllabus for Teachers which accompanies each 
and contains an outline of the important factors 
in the field, an annotated bibliography, and sug- 
gested classroom activities. 

The Office of War Information, Washington, 
will send free copies of The Unconquered Peo- 
ple, the story of resistance in German-dominated 
Europe. Dramatic and readable, this is usable 
from the seventh grade upward. 

Albert Whitman and Company have issued a 
Pictured Geography series (Chicago. 50 cents 
each). This series of booklets should prove ex- 
cellent for the lower grades of the elementary 
school. Eight have been published to date: West 
Indies, Mexico, Panama, Argentina, Canada, 
Chile, Brazil, and Alaska. 


The Nation at War 


For many years, one form of sabotage has been 
to counterfeit an enemy's currency and then cir- 
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culate it in the enemy country. The United 
States Secret Service has issued a pertinent pam- 
phlet, Know Your Money. This may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Secret Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

The Council for Democracy has issued the fol- 
lowing publications (11 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 10 cents each): (1) Nazi Poison, a discussion 
of Anti-Semitism. (2) Censorship, an inquiry into 
its necessity. (3) The Poison in Our System, an 
analysis of fascist propaganda in the United 
States. (4) Rumors (Made in Germany). 

The Automotive Council for War Production 
(New Center Building, Detroit) offers some illus- 
trative material on the war production of the 
automobile industry which would be of interest 
to boys in junior or senior high school and 
would prove useful in introducing units on the 
war effort or American industry. The Job Is Be- 
ing Done is a 30-page booklet. Automotive War 
Production is an eight-page monthly magazine. 


Post-War Planning 


The World Citizens Association (84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago), has issued two important 
pamphlets. (1) The World’s Destiny and the 
United States: A Conference of Experts in Inter- 
national Relations (30 pages. 50 cents). “The 
strengthening of inter-allied collaboration—the 
combination of universalism and regionalism in 
a world organization—the fundamental Bill of 
Human Rights—the international problem of 
education—the need for greater social justice, na- 
tionally and internationally. All these questions 
were surveyed . . . at a conference of thirty ex- 
perts in international relations.” (2) Henri Bon- 
net, The United Nations: What They Are; What 
They May Become (100 pages. 25, cents), discusses 
present cooperation between the United Nations, 
and possible future development along these 
lines. The several appendices contain much use- 
ful source material. Valuable for any teacher 
of American or European history or of current 
events. 

The National Opinion Research Center (Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado) has issued 
a special graphic supplement on Current and 
Post-War Problems (10 cents). This 160-page 
pamphlet, with 12 charts, is valuable for its sur- 
vey of American opinion and also for its explana- 
tion of how a public opinion survey is made. 
Other survey reports are also available from the 
center. The November issue of Fortune carries 
an illuminating survey of opinions of American 
youth. 


Aviation 


The School and College Service of the United 
Air Lines (Municipal Airport, Chicago) offers to 
any teacher or school librarian a 35-page booklet 
entitled Your Wings. Excellently and copiously 
illustrated, it explains the manufacture and oper- 
ation of civilian planes, and describes air travel. 
The publisher’s suggestion that “This compre- 
hensive booklet can serve well as motivating 
source material for various study units in avia- 
tion . . . and as effective integrating practice in 
English, Geography, and History. . . .” would 
seem to be not exaggerated. Worth sending for. 


Tolerance and National Unity 


Elementary school teachers should be inter- 
ested in We’re All Americans, Teachers’ Manual 
No. 2, for elementary schools (Council Against 
Intolerance in America, Lincoln Building, New 
York. Free). This go-page booklet consists of 
stories about American immigrant children of 
various nationalities. Each story is followed by 
questions and suggestions for a follow-up discus- 
sion. 

William E. Vickery and Helen G. Trager have 
written One Nation Indivisible with Liberty and 
Justice for All (New York State Council of De- 
fense, Committee on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment, 80 Centre Street, New York)—“a manual 
of suggested school and club programs and study 
outlines on democratic, non-discriminatory em- 
ployment practice as a first line of national de- 
fense.” This has sections for elementary and 
junior and senior high schools. 

The Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion (221 West 57th Street, New York) has issued 
a List of Publications which is worth the atten- 
tion of teachers interested in promoting tolerance 
and understanding within this country and be- 
tween nations. Typical of their publications is 
Rose K. Nelson and Dorothy L. Cole, The Ne- 
gro’s Contribution to Music in America (mimeo- 
graphed, 23 pages. 25 cents). “Originally, the unit 
was devoted exclusively to a study of the Negro 
spirituals. In its present form the equally impor- 
tant topics of jazz, blues, and swing, as well as 
the contributions of Negro composers to musical 
literature of the classical type are discussed.” 


Local Planning 


Recent pamphlets in this field include: “Com- 
munity Planning,” (Building America, Vol. V, 
No. 2, 546 West 114th Street, New York. 30 
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cents); Your Home Town (New Hampshire Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, Concord. 25 
cents), 60-page illustrated handbook on com- 
munity development; Our Cities, Their Role in 
the National Economy (Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. 50 cents), an 88-page report of 
the National Resources Committee; W. D. Hey- 
decker and W. P. Shatts, Community Planning 
(Regional Plan Association, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 25 cents); G. E. Lommel and 
F. G. Bates, A City Planning Primer (Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Free); Planning 
a Better Community (Iowa State Planning Board, 
Des Moines. Free); Bernard Smith, Town Build- 
ing (Holland’s Southern Institute for Town 
Service, Dallas, Texas. 50 cents); Citizen, Youth 
and Town Planning; School Projects in Practical 
Civics and You and Your Town, A School Unit 
(New England Town Planning Association, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Free); Is Planning Practical for Your Town? 
(Publication 60, revised, New England Regional 
Planning Commission, 2100 Federal Building, 
Boston). 


Evaluating Housing 


The Florida Curriculum Laboratory has issued 
a significant 88-page pamphlet entitled Evaluat- 
ing Housing (University of Florida: Gainesville. 
50 cents). “This report is concerned with the 
measurement phase . . . and explains how the 
houses in selected communities were rated at the 
beginning [of a survey to] determine the extent 
of change in housing conditions in selected com- 
munities in which housing instruction has been 
stressed in the schools.” 


Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture issues a great 
many mimeographed releases which can be ob- 
tained at no cost. Illustrative are the following: 
“A Decade of Farm Legislation”; “Parity, What 
Is It?”; “Exhibit Ideas That Ring the Bell”; 
“Questions and Answers Dealing with the Farm 
Defense Program,” and “The Farm Program for 
1942.” 

Important to any teacher who gives a unit on 
“The Farm Problem” is a report of the office of 
Information of the Department of Agriculture, 
“Achieving a Balanced Agriculture.” 

Three publications dealing with agricultural 
history are: (1) Round the World with Cotton, 
a 150-page pamphlet with illustrations and ex- 
cellent graphs and charts. Each chapter is sum- 


marized at its end, and the whole is so written 
and organized that it should appeal to high 
school students. It is divided into three chief sec- 
tions, “The Story of Cotton,” “Cotton in Foreign 
Lands” and “Cotton in the United States.” (2) 
Some Landmarks in the History of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by T. Swann Harding. This 
is not easy reading, but its 94 pages (mimeo- 
graphed) contain much material not usually avail- 
able, making it valuable for reference. (3) Price 
Administration, Priorities, and Conservation of 
Supplies Affecting Agriculture in the United 
States, 1917-18, by Arthur G. Peterson of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Useful in 
comparing conditions during the two World 
Wars. 


Recent Government Pamphlets 


Two recently announced pamphlets are of 
special interest to social studies teachers. The 
numbers given are for convenience in ordering 
them from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. (Teach- 
ers should ask the last mentioned official to send 
them the Weekly List of Selected United States 
Government Publications.) 

Understanding the Other American Republics 
(for elementary schools, 1942, 32 pages, illus- 
trated, 20 cents), No. FS 5.22:12. 

Graphic History of the War, September 1, 
1939 to May 10, 1942 (72 pages, 25 cents), No. W 
107.2:W 19. 


Civil Liberties 


The American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, has a number of pamphlets 
which it will send, free, to teachers. Some of these 
are: (1) The Persecution of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
(2) Liberty’s National Emergency. (3) Civil Liber- 
ties and National Defense. (4) Labor's Civil 
Rights. (5) a list of recommended books and 
pamphlets. 


For the Teacher 


Representative of that class of pamphlets 
which are too difficult for all but the superior 
student, and yet are sufficiently important to war- 
rant obtaining them for the teacher’s own use, 
are the following: (1) Seideman, Curtailment of 
Non-defense Expenditures (Brookings Institute, 
Washington. 25, cents). (2) Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South, prepared for the Presi- 
dent by the National Emergency Council. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


A cooperative film pool has been set up by the 
Inter Allied Information Committee (610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York) to aid in the distribution of 
films from Australia, Belgium, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Free France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and the United States. Information 
is contained in a weekly publication called “War 
and Films.” 

By next June the government expects to have 
in circulation approximately 25,000 reels of war- 
information films. The program of the Bureau 
of War Information now calls for about one new 
picture each week, to be made available to schools 
and similar agencies immediately upon produc- 
tion through more than 142 distribution centers. 
The distributor’s service charge is not more than 
50 cents for the first subject and 25, cents for each 
additional subject in a single shipment. A Cata- 
logue of War Films (see Social Education for 
November, 1942) containing a complete list of 
distributors, may be obtained free of charge from 
the Office of War Information, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

The British Information Service (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York) has issued a new catalog 
of 167 films dealing with Britain at war, listed 
under nine major headings. All but 20 have been 
made since the outbreak of war. 

A large variety of films on the Soviet Republics 
and their part in the war effort is now available 
in the United States. The recent catalog of Art- 
kino Pictures Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, lists 39 features and 75 short subjects on 
“Russia at War,” “Modern Russia,” “History of 
the Russian People,” and “Founding of the Soviet 
Republic.” 

The eighteenth edition of rooo and One, The 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films (published 
by Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago. 75 cents)—the most complete list of 
educational motion pictures available—con- 
tains the titles, producers, and simple one-line 
descriptions of films classified under 176 subject 
groups. In addition, more than goo war films are 


listed under 14 topic headings. rooo and One de- 
serves a place on the reference shelf of every 
school using films. 

A 44-page catalog of 16-mm. sound and silent 
educational films may be obtained free by writ- 
ing to the DeVry Film and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 

The 1943 catalog of Brandon Films, Inc. (1600 
Broadway, New York), Movies to Help Win the 
War, was noted last month. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


American Automobile Association (Get in touch with 
local club). 

Trained to Serve. 2 reels, sound, color, free. Describes 
the activities at a summer camp for school safety patrols. 


Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The Real Caribbean. 1 reel, sound, rental, $1.50. 
Stresses the importance of the Caribbean to our defense. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 

Scrap for Victory. 1 reel, sound. Write for rental rates. 
Answers the civilian question, “What can I do to help?” 

The Fighting French Navy. 1 reel, sound. Write for 


rental rates. 


Castle Films, RCA Building, New York 

Washington in Wartime. 1 reel, sound, $17.50; silent, 
$8.75. Work of the various government departments. 

Fight for Egypt. 1 reel, sound or silent. Price same as 
above. Actual battle scenes. 

Midway and Coral Sea Battle. 1 reel, sound or silent. 
Price same as above. End of the U.S.S. Lexington. 

Aluminum. 1 reel, sound, sale, $7.20. From bauxite to 
sheeting for fighting planes. 

Bomber. 1 reel, sound, sale, $7.70. Performance of our 
bombers. Commentary by Carl Sandburg. 

Building a Bomber. 2 reels, sound, sale, $19.97. Building 
of the Martin B-26. 

Tanks. 1 reel, sound, sale, $8.20. How hydroelectric 
power is used in producing munitions. 

Women in Defense. 1 reel, sound, sale, $8.20. With 
commentary by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; narration by 
Katharine Hepburn. 


Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
This Is India. 5 reels, sound. Write for rental rates. 


Universal Pictures Company, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 

Cavalcade of Aviation. 5 reels, sound. Write for rental 
rates. 

Menace of the Rising Sun. 5 reels, sound. Write for 
rental rates. A review of Japan’s power before Pearl 
Harbor. 


- $72 - 
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Radio Notes 


In “Wake Up, America,” heard Sundays from 
3:15 to 4 p.m. on the Blue Network, guest speak- 
ers answer questions from the studio audience 
and from the “honor city” which sends in ques- 
tions by telephone. Social studies teachers in or 
around New York are invited to attend the broad- 
casts with their students. For reservations, write 
to Miss Gretta Baker, American Economic Foun- 
dation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The radio program, “Victory Hour,” official 
voice of the High School Victory Corps, has been 
favorably received by a large number of high 
school social studies classes. This program is pre- 
sented by the Federal Government and the armed 
Services over the Blue Network at 2:30 to 3:00 
p-m., EWT, every Tuesday. Recently air mechan- 
ics told about their work and explained how 
mathematics, science, and shop-work taken in 
high school helped them with their jobs. Bob 
Hope related his experiences and observations 
among the soldiers in Alaska. The Navy band 
furnished the musical interludes, and high school 
students told what their schools were doing. The 
programs for December promise to be inspiring 
and instructive. On December 8 the theme will be 
“Physical Fitness,” December 15—‘‘Wartime Citi- 
zenship,” and December 22—“United We Sing.” 

Other government programs are: Sundays 
11:30-12:00 noon, “Soldiers of Production,” Blue 
Network; 3:30-4:30 p.m., “Army Hour,” NBC; 
10:30-11:00 p.m., “This Is Our Enemy,” Mutual. 
Tuesdays 12:00-12:15, “Children in Wartime,” 
Blue. Thursdays 7:30-7:45 p.m., “Neighborhood 
Call,” NBC. Saturdays 12:15-12:30 p.m., “Con- 
sumer Time,” NBC; 6:00-6:15 p.m., “I Hear 
America Singing,” Mutual; 10:15-10:45 p.m., 
“Band Wagon,” Mutual. All on Eastern War 
Time. 

Each month several “War Scripts-of-the- 
Month” are made available for local, non-com- 
mercial broadcasts. Schools may obtain these 
scripts from Erik Barnouw, War Script-of-the- 
Month, 122 East 42nd Street, New York. Such 
scripts as Stephen Vincent Benet’s “They Burned 
the Books,” and Dorothea J. Lewis’ “Time is 
Short,” are sent free to schools who wish to broad- 
cast them. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s “School 
of the Air of the Americas” not only furnishes 
valuable supplementary classroom material, but 
it also serves to promote understanding among 
children of the causes of the war, and the ways 
in which every citizen may help to win it. Write 


to the Columbia Broadcasting System, Depart- 
ment of Education, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York for your copy of the Teachers Manual for 
the “School of the Air.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers is 
currently sponsoring a program entitled “This 
Nation at War,” dedicated to the proposition 
that the war is being fought at home as well as 
abroad. Each Tuesday evening from 10:15 to 
10:45 EWT over the Blue Network the story of 
how America is delivering the goods is dra- 
matically presented. 

The NBC Inter-American University of the 
Air is now safely launched and a handbook for 
“Lands of the Free” may be obtained from The 
Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
25 cents. “Lands of the Free” presents in narra- 
tive and dramatic form the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. The program is presented in con- 
sultation with Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, Associate 
Professor of Latin American History at Columbia 
University. Programs to be heard on coming 
Monday evenings from 10:30 to 11:00 EWT in- 
clude “The Barbary Coast,” “Revolt in La 
Plata,” “Dominion Status” (the story of Canada), 
“Revolt of the Disinherited” (Mexico), and “The 
First Pan American” (Simon Bolivar). 


Transcriptions 


If you have a record player which plays at the 
rate of 3314 revolutions per minute, you can ob- 
tain from the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, two programs of approx- 
imately 15 minutes each of timely interest to 
social studies classes. The first program, “The 
Trial of Harry Morely,” describes the trial of an 
average American whose carelessness is a form of 
sabotage. The second program, “Tom Dixon 
Meets the Enemy,” is the story of American sol- 
diers who become hopelessly surrounded by an 
enemy because a factory fire in America delayed 
the shipment of the necessary tanks. These re- 
cordings are circulated on a free-loan basis. 

Other recordings available on loan from Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee include “Edu- 
cation for Life,” ““The Moon Is Down,” “The 
White Cliffs of Dover,” “The Silent Woman,” 
“Chicago, Germany,” and “Songs of the United 
Nations.” All are 16-inch discs, playable at 33/% 
r.p.m. 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, has announced the 
release of twenty-six 15-minute transcriptions, en- 
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titled “America Determines Her Destiny.”” These 
programs contrast the ideologies of the Axis with 
our own and show how the two are impossible to 
reconcile. They show also how we were drawn 
into this conflict and how we can help to win this 
war. These records may be obtained on a free- 
loan basis by schools having 3314 r.p.m. record 
playing equipment. 

The Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller- 
Plaza, New York, has prepared a recording based 
on two of their pamphlets, Credit Unions, and 
Loan Sharks and Their Victims. It may be ob- 
tained on 12-inch records which may be played 
on a regular phonograph at 78 r.p.m. or on 16- 
inch records playable on 3314 r.p.m. equipment. 
Records cost $3.75 per set plus express. 


Maps 


A set of six reproductions in color of mural 
maps of the Pacific area by Miguel Covarrubias 
are being distributed by Schwabacher-Frey Com- 
pany, 735 Market Street, San Francisco. These 
decorative maps represent a painstaking study of 
Pacific ethnology, economy, art, botany, zoology, 
native housing and transportation. The avail- 
able murals are “Peoples of the Pacific,” 38 x 25, 
inches, $2.00; “Flora and Fauna,” 38 x 25, inches, 
$2.00; “Art Forms,” 38 x 25 inches, $2.00; “Econ- 
omy,” 38 x 25 inches, $2.00; “Native Dwellings,” 
25 X 19 inches, $1.50; “Means of Transportation,” 
25 X 19 inches, $1.50. The set of six mural maps 
are $8.30. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


A colorful wall chart showing in graphic detail 
how scrap is turned into fighting weapons may 
be obtained free from American Industries Sal- 
vage Committee, McCann-Erickson Inc., 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. The chart is 20 x 35 
inches in size, and is printed in three colors. 

The American Viscose Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division Department G, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has a new educational kit which shows 
each step in the manufacture of rayon. The kit 
consists of a series of 8 x 10 inch photographs, 
showing each step in the program; actual samples 
of rayon as it looks in each step of the process 
from wood to cloth; and seat-work sheets for 
each student, with things to do, things to learn 


and questions to answer. The kit is called, “The 
Miracle of Rayon” and is obtainable for 50 cents. 


Helpful Articles 


Bernd, Florence. “Illustrative Materials for the Class- 
room,” The Social Studies, XXXIII:269-272, October, 
1942. 

Brayton, Margret M. “The Museum Goes to School,” 
Educational Screen, XXI:298-300, October, 1942. How 
the museum can be made a living force. 

Crawford, E. Winifred. “How to Organize a Library of 
Multi-Sensory Aids,” The Nation’s Schools, XXX:50-52, 
November, 1942. Practical suggestions. 

Gode, Marguerite. “Radio—The Voice of Today,” American 
Childhood, XXVIII:28, November, 1942. Suggestions for 
a grade-school unit on the study of the radio. 

Nevins, Irma Gene. “Vitalizing Visual Aids,” Safety Edu- 
cation, XXII:116-117, 140, November, 1942. More ef- 
fective use of films in adding to pupils’ experiences. 

Penn, Albert. “Science of Transportation,” The Grade 
Teacher, LX:49, 61, November, 1942. Unique among 
units on transportation, this article describes effective 
methods of explaining what makes the wheels go around. 
A series of single experiments which may be performed 
in the average classroom. 

“Putting Accidents on the Spot Map,” Safety Education, 
XXII: 108-109, 126, November, 1942. How the National 
Safety Council worked out an accident spotting pro- 
gram with the students of the Evanston, Illinois, High 
School. The map techniques used may be adapted to 
many social studies projects. 

Raisz, Erwin. “Draw Your Own Blackboard Maps,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XLI:262-264, October, 1942. The 
author stresses the fact that simplified facts on simpli- 
fied outlines are better understood and better remem- 
bered. 

Society for Curriculum Study. “Wartime Living for Peace- 
time Security: The War Against Inflation,” Building 
America, VIII: No. 1, October, 1942. An excellent issue 
of this series of illustrated studies on modern problems. 

Soffner, Heinz. “War on the Visual Front,” American 
Scholar, X1:465-476, Autumn, 1942. Maps, charts, dia- 
grams, motion pictures, and pictorial statistics for war 
propaganda and for war education. 

The National Geographic, LXXXII, No. 4, October, 1942. 
October’s Geographic carries an excellent map supple- 
ment on South America and an article on Brazil, with 
32 illustrations. The bulk of the issue, however, deals 
with the Pacific Northwest, and with New Delhi. The 
material on the Pacific Northwest is especially good and 
the twenty-three natural color illustrations are excellent 
classroom material. 

Yates, Everett C. “Teaching Aids in Geography,” Journal 
of Geography, XLI:265-272, October, 1942. Booklets, 
projects, exhibits, plates, and floor talks. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest for 
this department to Dr. Hartley at the editorial 
office, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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Book Reviews 











AMERICAN SOCIETY AND THE CHANGING WORLD. 
By C. H. Pegg and others. New York: Crofts, 
1942. Pp. 601. $3.50. 

This book represents another contribution to 
the literature of the orientation course in social 
studies on the college level. Its authors adhere to 
the belief, now generally accepted, that no clear 
lines of demarcation can be drawn between vari- 
ous aspects of the social sciences, and that the 
introductory student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with social problem 
areas rather than with discrete disciplines. Al- 
though it is true, as John W. Studebaker has 
recently suggested, that too much fusion may 
breed confusion in the mind of the student, the 
danger is minimized when the job is so well done. 

All except one of the authors are members of 
the departments of history, economics, political 
science, and sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, and the material included has been 
used for several years in an introductory course in 
social studies at that institution. Part I contains 
a survey of the changing world from the conclu- 
sion of the First World War to the present time, 
including chapters on all of the major countries 
of Europe, on the Far East, and on Latin Amer- 
ica. Part II is concerned with the United States 
and Its Problems, and covers such subjects as 
American government, foreign policy, political 
principles and forces, natural resources, conser- 
vation, agriculture, modern business, relations 
between government and business, the problems 
of the consumer, the labor movement, unemploy- 
ment and social security, and the problems of the 
family, youth, crime, and population. 

Specific criticisms of a text like this are always 
ridiculously easy to make, largely because the 
selection of materials seldom conforms completely 
with the reviewer’s own predilections. It should 
be mentioned, perhaps, that no single chapter 
deals with intellectual factors, as promised in the 
preface, and that the cooperation of a depart- 
ment of philosophy might easily be invited to 
remedy the deficiency. On the whole, however, 
the high level of competence of the separate con- 
tributions and the organization of the book in 
general collaborate to make it one of the finest 
of recent products in its field. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


Bard College 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE: A SURVEY OF 
SociAL ProsLeMs. Volume II. By George C. 
Atteberry, John L. Auble, and Elgin F. Hunt. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xix, 800. 
$4.00. 

This volume completes the course in intro- 
ductory social studies begun in Volume I, pub- 
lished some time ago and written by the same 
authors, all associated with the three Chicago 
City Junior Colleges. Beginning where its prede- 
cessor left off, the book first finishes its discussion 
of the competitive system and the social problems 
involved in American economic life, including 
such subjects as large-scale business enterprise, 
public utilities, agriculture, education and pro- 
tection of consumers, cooperatives, and interna- 
tional economic relations. Part IV, the conclud- 
ing section, is devoted to a treatment of govern- 
ment and the social problems which government 
engenders, including a comprehensive survey of 
all of the sectors of political science, from politi- 
cal parties and invisible governments to inter- 
national organization and political philosophy. 
There is no history as such but historical prece- 
dents play an important role in the development 
of each subject and the organization of our own 
government is described completely as it was a 
few months after December 7, 1941. 

Three factors, among many others, contribute 
to the great pedagogical importance of these vol- 
umes. First of all, the chapters are written with 
a consistently high level of competence and the 
over-all organization is excellent. Second, the 
materials comprise more than the usual survey 
introduction to the social studies; they provide an 
equivalent to first-year courses in the three fields 
of sociology, economics, and government usually 
given in the traditional educational program. 
Third, as Louis Wirth suggests in his introduc- 
tion, the authors have given “a realistic view of 
our total social scene with emphasis upon the’ 
common elements which bind the social sciences 
together.” For the contemporary freshman col- 
lege student, who does not clearly remember a 
time when Franklin D. Roosevelt was not Presi- 
dent of the United States, no better introductory 
text of its kind can be found nor is one apt to be 
written in the near future. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

Bard College 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WorLp Power. By James Fair- 
grieve. (8th and rev. ed.) New York: Dutton, 
1941. Pp. viii, 376. $2.50. 

Current thought relative to the factors behind 
the rise and decline of national economics, and 
efforts to build a new world order that will per- 
mit nations to live in harmony under the rights 
and privileges of the “four freedoms,” has pro- 
duced a noticeable re-interest in political and 
historical geography. An eighth and revised edi- 
tion of James Fairgrieve’s old classic in historical 
geography, Geography and World Power is there- 
fore timely. 

Not quite so well bound as former editions, 
and bearing the publisher’s note of apology to 
the effect that the book was made in England 
under wartime conditions “which made it im- 
possible to achieve the usual high standard of 
production, both as to paper and printing,” it 
nevertheless maintains its air of dignity and 
should be welcomed alike by historians, political 
scientists, and geographers. 

Geography and World Power was written to 
show how the apparently complicated history of 
the world has been influenced by geographic fac- 
tors; it traces through the geographer’s eyes the 
beginnings of history in Egypt, the rise of Babylon 
and Assyria, Palestine and Phoenicia, Greece and 
Rome, the history-making effects of migration 
from the Asiatic steppes, the growth of the con- 
trol of sea power with the resulting migration of 
the world entrepot, the localizing factors in the 
industrial revolution, and many others. “It may 
be said,” the book states in the introductory chap- 
ter, “that in its widest sense and on the material 
side, history is the story of man’s increasing abil- 
ity to control energy,” a thesis which is convinc- 
ingly presented throughout. 

Geography and the geographic point of view 
to a large degree provide a “stream of purpose” 
to historic movement. Material offered in Geog- 
raphy and World Power is not of sufficient detail 
to completely satisfy the historian, but it does 
demonstrate the underlying motivation to the 
larger historic scene—a point of view with which 
all historians and political scientists, as well as 
geographers, should be familiar. 

WiLuis B. MERRIAM 

University of Oregon 

3 


Wuat's Your NAME? By Louis Adamic. New 
York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xv, 248. $2.50. 
Most people are casually interested in names. 

Few realize the vocational, psychological, and 


marital complications which they cause in the 
case of thousands of persons whose names sound 
“foreign.” In Louis Adamic’s most recent book, 
the third in the Nation of Nations Series, he 
reveals some of the human tragedies resulting 
from these apparently innocuous words. He like- 
wise discusses names in relation to the contem- 
porary national scene, declaring that they are 
“but the most obvious aspect, the surface sum- 
mation, of a complexity of subtle ‘Plymouth Rock 
and Ellis Island’ difficulties, real and imagined, 
which often go deep.” 

Adamic’s advice to those men and women who 
carry such names is to change them “organically” 
—to shorten them, change the spelling or other- 
wise alter them so that they resemble the original 
but can be easily pronounced and spelled by the 
great majority of Americans. He does not favor 
translations or complete “Anglonizing.”’ For some 
scientists, artists, educators, sportsmen, and busi- 
ness men in “snob-appeal luxury trades” there is 
less need for change than for persons in other 
professions and occupations. Nevertheless, the 
problem remains for a large number of the 
“nearly five million aliens, eight and a half mil- 
lion foreign born citizens and thirty or forty 
million native-American sons and daughters of 
immigrants whose names are relatively ‘foreign’ 
or difficult... .” 

Prior to the present war, prejudice against 
these Americans had been lessened by the ap- 
pearance of novels like Old Jules and The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh which helped to develop re- 
spect for people of non Anglo Saxon origin; by 
the respect won by such men as Mayor Anton 
Cermak, Judge Pecora, and Mayor LaGuardia; 
and by the improved attitude towards children of 
foreign extraction in the schools. The war, how- 
ever, has made us more name-conscious again. 
To help offset this rising tide of prejudice was 
obviously one of the reasons for the writing of 
What's Your Name? 

Readers of My America, Native’s Return, and 
other works of Mr. Adamic will probably prefer 
them to this more specialized work. It should, 
however, make good, easy reading for any teacher, 
and especially good reading for teachers whose 
classes contain many children of recent immi- 
grant stock. Occasionally the reader will be im- 
pressed with an excess of detail, and he may miss 
an index, but he will find the book as a whole 
informative, fascinating, and highly provocative. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


C.P.S. No. 52 
Powellville, Maryland 
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@ To develop real understanding 


of democratic living— 


@ To build appreciation of our 


American way of life— 


Young and Barton’s 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


This book throughout emphasizes American ideals of democracy, American institutions, 
and the American way of life. Each unit leads to real understanding of one area of civic 
life, beginning with family and community and going on to social and political life, economic 
life, vocational life, and personal-economic life. Problem quotations apply the principles 
of democracy to everyday life situations. Language and presentation are geared to the 
comprehension of average pupils. Illustrations picture democracy in action—American life as 


it is lived today. $1.76 


Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 











12 Miviion Back Voices. By Richard Wright. 
New York: Viking, 1941. Pp. 152. $3.00. 
Richard Wright purposefully passes over the 

so-called “talented tenth” to simplify a picture 

that he paints of what is qualitative and abiding 
in Negro experience. He uses a huge canvas, bold 
strokes, and strong tones; he demonstrates a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject and ability to 
express himself magnificently. The author relies 
for some of his concepts and interpretations on 

Frazier’s Negro Family in the United States, 

Taussig’s Rum, Romance, and Rebellion, Raper 

and Reid’s Sharecroppers All, Lawson’s History 

of the American Negro People, 1619-1918, Wirth’s 

“Urbanism as a Way of Life” (American Journal 

of Sociology, July, 1938), and Cayton and Mitch- 

ell’s Black Workers and the New Unions. He 
warns, however, that the picture herein presented 
has to compete with the established one of the 
radio, newspapers, magazines, and even the 

Church. 

The well-known succession of events in which 
Negroes were brought from Africa to work as 
slaves in the new world, then subjected to re- 
stricted patterns of life after freedom, is embel- 


lished with indications of the type of culture out 
of which Negroes were taken along with the ef- 
fects of captivity and restriction upon them, This 
is most effectively told in the first person plural. 

Slave traders, went to Africa, which was easy to 
invade because of the long, flat coastline, and 
carried Negroes off from cultures in which there 
were such developments as smelting of iron, danc- 
ing, music, folk poems, art objects, tools of vari- 
ous materials, systems of law, religion, medicine, 
science, education, agriculture, mining, and cat- 
tle raising, which in many ways compared favor- 
ably with those of places from which the captors 
came. Negroes responded to the awfulness of the 
middle passage in “floating brothels” by hunger 
strikes, suicide, or attempts at mutiny. Thus cap- 
tivity and slavery had disrupting and disastrous 
effects on the lives of Negroes. The divide-and- 
rule tactics of the Lords of the Land which pitted 
Negro against Negro and Negro against white 
were carried out by men who “once dreamed a 
great dream and forgot.” 

And now Negro personalities are still numb 
from the long shocks due to slavery. Many of 
them are sharecroppers feeling the hopelessness 
of life in a sphere where cotton has all of the 
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qualifications of being a queen rather than a 
king. The dual conduct practised by Negroes so 
that they speak and act as they think the white 
man desires when in the presence of white people, 
and in a different manner among their own, 
makes it difficult to really come to know them. 
Fear of the power of whites and of the march of 
machines to the land of cotton, the bi-racial way 
of living, the few joys, and the many heartaches 
make some Negroes determine to leave for the 
city. 

But while life in a city in the North is not like 
that of the plantation, it is disappointing to find 
that the policy is still divide and exploit, and 
carried out so well that it is hard for white or 
black to see how artificial or man-made this sys- 
tem is. The enmity goes on until an apparently 
minor incident releases a flood of violence that 
becomes a race riot. These rigors of life in the 
city are relieved by jazz, blues songs, dancing, 
and extreme clothes which the Bosses of the 
Buildings (owners of industry) say are special 
patterns of Negro conduct, but which Negroes 
maintain come from the “rawness of life.” Negro 
churches help a great deal. Nevertheless, tempta- 
tions claim the children, and the Negroes feel 
apprehension at struggling against such odds. 

Their feelings are also flavored with the fu- 
tility of the situation and distrust of the white 
man. But the fears of both black and white lessen 
with the acceptance of identity of interests. There 
would have been a stronger and greater America 
if Negroes had been allowed a vital part in her 
national growth. Negroes are winning their way 
in preference to being granted things and are 
solving a problem labelled beyond solution. 

This is the story that Richard Wright heard 
from twelve million voices. He has written it 
powerfully and presents it graphically by using 
147 telling photographs. The nature of the book 
makes it of value as a supplement to the inade- 
quate information on Negroes in history and so- 
cial studies textbooks. It is not meant to be a 
detailed account, and so is useful as collateral 
reading for point of view by secondary-school and 
college students and their teachers. 

Marie E. CARPENTER 
Jersey City, N.J. 
* 


EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy. By Frederick E. Bolton 
and John E. Corbally. New York: American 
Book, 1941. Pp. xvii, 632. $3.00. 

Axiomatic is the proposition that education 
must base itself squarely upon the twin sciences 





of psychology and sociology. But while the study 
of educational psychology has long been deemed 
an essential aspect of the professional curriculum, 
that of educational sociology has not. Only dur- 
ing the past decade has the intimate relationship 
between a society and its education come in for 
widespread recognition. This college textbook, 
despite its faults, provides solid content for the 
subject and should therefore do much to make 
educational sociology academically respectable 
and hence worthy of wider inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of professional education. 

Encyclopedic in scope and content, this volume 
describes the educational process in terms of such 
factors as the deeper meaning of democracy; the 
changing school population; the relation of the 
federal government to education, the U.S. Office 
of Education and the N.E.A.; the educational 
roles of home, press, movie, radio, and church; 
adult, vocational, and special education; play, 
character-building, crime, guidance, the social life 
of the school; and the social values in mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, literature, history, and 
civics. Numerous direct quotations, statistical 
tables, and bibliographic references further 
establish the essential source-book nature of the 
volume. 

Perhaps this very virtue of compendious de- 
scription is also the book’s major limitation. Al- 
though the authors describe in some detail many 
past and present developments and emphasize 
the need for purified extension of whatever cur- 
rent practices are truly functional, they fail to 
analyze boldly those broader, basic problems now 
confronting civilization and thereby challenging 
the democratic school. Writing after a decade of 
world depression, and in the shadow of a new 
great war, they seem curiously unaware of the 
tremendous educational issues inherent in mass 
unemployment and poverty, in the rise of to- 
talitarian philosophies and programs, in the 
breakdown of constructive international rela- 
tions, in the desperate need for positive domestic 
and international reconstruction. That is why 
educators who envision the American school as 
potential creator of true democracy will find this 
textbook socially inadequate—even as they gladly 
grant that in terms of traditional educational 
sociology it has no present equal. 

Epwarp G. OLSEN 
Russell Sage College 


CRIME AND ITs TREATMENT: SOCIAL AND LEGAL 
ASPECTS OF CRIMINOLOGY. By Arthur Evans 
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Wood and John Barker Waite. New York: 

American Book, 1941. Pp. ix, 742. $3.50. 

From the sociological angle Professor Wood 
approaches the subject of crime from three as- 
pects: statistical, individual case study, and en- 
vironmental factors. From the legal angle Pro- 
fessor Waite deals primarily with the criminal 
act, the person who committed it, his mental 
responsibility, and his conviction. 

Delinquency is usually the product of an anti- 
social character or poor environment. Contrary 
to public opinion, rural delinquency is almost as 
great as urban. A majority come from the tenant- 
farmer group where child labor prevails. Youth 
from small communities find cheap amusement 
in city theaters, motion pictures, and saloons and 
find their communities dull in contrast. The vil- 
lage store with its gathering may prove detri- 
mental. Rackets, vice, corrupt politics, gam- 
bling, alcholism, labor warfare, class divisions, 
concentration of wealth, etc., affect the urban 
youth. The law can prosecute the individual, but 
agencies of social control must correct the condi- 
tions. Other environmental factors are of great 
importance, such as family relationships (whether 
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broken by death, divorce, desértion, Or separa- 
tion), size of family, foreign parentage, illegiti- 
macy and other criminal aspects, economic fac- 
tors, and use of leisure time. 

Professor Wood quotes interesting tables on 
percentages by age groups of commitments for 
major crimes, most of which show a gradual 
decline after the age of twenty-four. Race and 
crime are discussed with tables showing the rela- 
tionship of race groups to major crimes, although 
most can be explained by the varying economic 
and social conditions to be found among races. 

There is a marked difference in the rate of 
commitments between the married or widowed 
males and the single men. When studied in rela- 
tion to offences, the single man is more apt to 
commit offenses of robbery, assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft, while the married man 
is more often committed for homicide, aggre- 
vated assault, embezzlement and fraud, receiving 
stolen property, forgery, sex offenses, and violat- 
ing drug and liquor laws. Marriage seems to have 
less effect upon the female criminal. 

Physical condition also has its effect, although 
poor economic conditions may be blamed for a 
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large percentage of this. A new theory of crime 
is suggested by endocrinologists who show the 
effect of glandular disturbances upon physique, 
intelligence and emotional balance. No accurate 
figures are available upon the number of men- 
tally deficient among criminals, as psychologists 
differ in interpretation and means of testing. 
Sexual psychopaths, psychotic prisoners, neuro- 
pathic offenders, and sex perverts should be 
treated separately if personnel permits. 

One of the biggest problems is juvenile delin- 
quency, for correction in youth means fewer 
criminals later on. Here, indeed, more individual 
case study is needed. Most states now have juve- 
nile courts with a few trained individuals for case 
study. “Big Brothers” or “Boy’s Councils” and 
other such volunteer organizations can be of 
great assistance. For those who need supervised 
correction, special homes should be provided 
with facilities for recreation, education, and so- 
cialization. 

There are several theories of purpose as basis 
for our laws, namely: retribution, the satisfaction 
of a demand for revenge, deterence, segregation 
of dangerous persons, or rehabilitation. All of 
these theories are discussed quite thoroughly by 
Professor Waite. Even the criminal has his rights 
under our laws, and many of these hinder the 
process of gathering evidence and bringing the 
criminal to trial. There are two chapters dealing 
with this and trial procedures, followed by an 
interesting discussion of corrective segregation 
and other methods of resocializing the criminal. 
The early laws were mostly of vengeance, while 
in later times there has been a reform motive 
added. There is an interesting history of punish- 
ment, especially in America, which, in turn, 
brings about a discussion of American prison 
systems, dealing with the physical plant as well 
as the treatment and labor of prisoners. In most 
cases the education and the medical care of the 
prisoners are neglected. Methods of prison disci- 
pline and punishment are described as well as 
the trend of prison administration and trained 
personnel in various states. Probation and parole 
loom as one of our big problems today, but have 
shown much improvement due to better under- 
standing and better-trained personnel. 

Crime and Its Treatment is a full and com- 
plete treatise as a reference book, especially for 
college students. It gives an interesting founda- 
tion for sociology students and those considering 
criminal law as a profession. 

PAuL R. BusEy 


Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIFE: Practica] 
Aspects of Mental Hygiene. By Lee Edward 
Travis, and Dorothy Walter Baruch. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. xv, 421. 
$2.20. 


PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT. By Floyd L. Ruch, Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie, and Margaret McClean. 
New York: Scott, Foresman, 1941. Pp. xii, 283. 
$1.32. 


Books such as these fill, within their respective 
spheres, a felt need in psychology and the study 
of human relations. Basically they represent a 
part of the growing (so this reviewer hopes) 
movement to shake away the dust and cobwebs 
too often associated, in the uninitiate’s mind, 
with the study of problems in individual and 
group behavior. There are undoubtedly some 
ponderous-minded individuals still extant who 
object to “popularization.” Too often their ob- 
jections are as weakly valid as those of some past 
researchers in related scientific areas who fought 
the losing fight to keep research discoveries in 
these areas from becoming too “practical’’—i.e., 
useful to man in his daily living. Both these 
volumes are, in the main, successful attempts to 
take the findings of psychological and sociologi- 
cal research out of their too often dull settings, 
refurnish them with a brighter and less awesome 
aspect, and give them to everyday people. 

Travis and Baruch present in their very read- 
able volume a broad survey of the most important 
mental and emotional problems which beset the 
average human as he goes about the rather com- 
plex business of living a so-called normal life, 
and they suggest solutions. It is the kind of book 
that the layman will enjoy for its vivid language 
and keen insight into everyday human motives 
and actions as he would a well-paced novel or 
play. It should be a “must” book for both parent 
and teacher. It would make an enjoyable text 
or related text for first courses in psychology and 
mental hygiene in colleges. The very “realistic” 
portrayal of problems related to sex and mar- 
riage, however, will probably preclude its being 
used in the great majority of our secondary 
schools. 

The organizational pattern employed by the 
authors has much to commend it. Part I intro- 
duces us to the more general aspects of human 
behavior. This is followed by a careful study of 
behavior problems more or less specific to the 
various strata of living: behavior problems of 
childhood (Chapter VII is particularly well 
done), of adolescence (the secondary school 
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teacher and parent will find much meat here), of 
man and woman in marriage, of parents when 
children come, of those related to work and play, 
concluding with a very sane discussion of the 
problem of physical handicaps—major and minor. 
The final section is devoted to answering the 
question: Can We Help Ourselves? The bibliog- 
raphy includes some novels, tribute to the simi- 
larity of purpose which often animates the psy- 
chological study and the novel. 

Ruch, Mackenzie, and McClean have written, 
quite specifically, a textbook for adolescents about 
the problems of adolescence. They have gone to 
great pains to‘dress up their appealing volume in 
a manner most likely to captivate the eye of the 
average high school pupil. Effective use is made 
of pictorial unit introductions and narrative unit 
previews. The annotated supplementary readings 
included in each unit are presented in a manner 
to whet pupil interest. The bulk of the material 
falls into three major divisions entitled You, 
You and Your Activities, and You and Others. 
Some of the topics discussed under one or the 
other of these headings are: individuals and indi- 
vidual differences, human “drives” and emotions, 
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choosing one’s life work, planning one’s play- 
time, problems of “growing up,” adolescent ro- 
mance, and marriage ahead—to mention only a 
few. 

The authors have made use of real case studies 
of young people as examples of how typical prob- 
lems may be solved. Unfortunately, perhaps, some 
of these are by implication or otherwise too pre- 
scriptive. Most high school pupils would prefer 
to tackle unsolved cases, or problems, in their 
class discussions and (this reviewer has discovered 
to his amusement in his classes in Human Re- 
lations) quite often do as neat a job of hypo- 
thetical solving as their more experienced elders. 
In the main, however, this book will provide 
much excellent meat for high school courses in 
psychology, guidance, citizenship, and human re- 
lations. 

FRED LANDOLPHI 


Barringer High School 
Newark, N.]J. 
* 


Time Out For Livine. By E. DeAlton Partridge 
and Catherine Mooney. New York: American 
Book, 1941. Pp. x, 662. $2.00. 
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Time Out for Living, is a book which one 
wishes had been available in his own childhood. 
The presentation is clear and straightforward, 
the pictures are good and carefully chosen, and 
the materials presented are well adapted for 
boys and girls from age ten or eleven through 
the teens. Interesting historical backgrounds are 
introduced so subtly that one can not help but 
accumulate information of value in addition to 
some very practical answers to the question, 
“What can I do now?” Fathers and mothers will 
discover new fields for adventure with their 
junior and senior high school sons and daugh- 
ters in this volume. 

The book does not contain a preface to aid 
one in determining possible uses. Such a pref- 
ace would be helpful to individuals who lack 
time to check content carefully in order to make 
purchase decisions. The authors might well in- 
clude a short foreword for use in subsequent 
printings. 

Recreational-hobby fields included are “Fun 
on Foot,” walks and hiking; “The Twang of 
the Bowstring,” archery and its tools; “Heavens 
Above,” astronomy for the amateur; “The Song 
of Leather,” hobbies in leather working; “Holly- 
wood at Home,” amateur movies for the home; 
“Presenting Mr. Puppet,” the puppet show with 
its tools and techniques; “Music for Moderns,” 
music appreciation; “At Home with Leisure,” 
practical suggestions for home entertainment of 
family and friends; “The Silver Screen,” ap- 
preciation and backgrounds of the commercial 
moving picture as entertainment; “Writing for 
Fun,” a very good approach to interesting im- 
provement of written English; “Hobbies that 
Help,” an approach to hobbies in the form of 
the “good deed”; “Our Fine Feathered Friends,” 
birds and bird study as recreation; “All Roads 
Lead to Roamin’,” the family car and how to 
use it; “Taking It Easy,” relaxation and rest as 
an activity; and useful appendices concerned 
with state park administrative agencies, hiking 
trails, and the directory of clubs organized about 
interests in walking camping, and nature study. 

Time Out for Living is not a textbook, for 
its uses are much more widespread. School and 
community youth organizations will find the 
publication indispensable for their club libraries. 
School libraries should consider Time Out for 
Living essential for the extra-curriculum. Cer- 
tain sections can be fitted into homeroom pro- 
grams. Adults who work with recreational prob- 
lems of boys and girls will find helpful sugges- 
tions. Parents may well place gift copies in the 


hands of their adolescent sons and daughters, 
Youthful readers will be happily impressed 
with the emphasis upon practical “how to do” 
information. Close attention has been given to 
low-cost activities. Perhaps the authors could 
have improved the book somewhat by dollars- 
and-cents cost estimates for the various projects. 
These estimates would be approximations, but 
would be of great help to persons planning such 
activities. Dr. Partridge and Miss Mooney are 
to be congratulated upon a worth-while practi- 
cal, and intensely interesting publication. 
MILTON E. HAHN 


University of Minnesota 
2 


Tuts Way, PLEASE: A Book oF MANNERS. By 
Eleanor Boykin. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. xi, 336. $1.40. 


Cures For You. By Mildred Graves Ryan. New 
York: Appleton Century, 1940. Pp. x, goo. 
$1.50. 

This Way, Please is a part of the American 
Youth Series, edited by Thomas H. Briggs. The 
two purposes of the book are listed as (1) to 
“teach youth to do better the desirable things 
that they will do anyway, whether they have 
had serious preparation for doing them or not” 
(p. v.), and (2) to “reveal to young people ac- 
tivities that are in themselves more worth while 
than those in which they are likely to engage 
in on their own initiative without such help as 
instruction can give, and at the same time so to 
convince the young people of their superior 
value” (p. vi). 

The purpose in Miss Ryan’s book, Cues For 
You, is stated as providing the framework within 
which a young person can build a fruitful life. 
To this end self-analysis tests are provided at the 
end of the book. The author stresses the necessity 
of learning the role of manners and appearance 
and the value of the ability to get along with 
people. The suggestion is made that Cues For 
You would be an appropriate textbook for a 
course dealing with these matters. 

Of the two, This Way, Please, seems to be 
written more in the language of the average 
high school boy and girl, while Cues For You 
gives the impression of having been written for 
girls, with material added as an afterthought 
to take care of the boys who might use the book; 
thus the author gives twice as many illustra- 
tions featuring girls as boys, while divided at- 
tention to boys and girls is given in approxi- 
mately one-third of the illustrations. While Miss 
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Boykin succeeds in capturing the language of 
the high school students, Miss Ryan talks down 
to them. Miss Ryan seldom fails to draw a moral 
from the directions she has given. For example, 
she frequently closes her discussion with a phrase 
such as this, “Isn’t that awful? And yet it is a fact. 
Don’t let it happen to you” (p. 159). Or, “What 
is your decision? I hope it is a wise one”’ (p. 158). 

The illustrations in each book are excellent, 
very often in a light vein in order to illustrate 
the ludicrous qualities of poor manners. Each 
book has a brief index and excellent bibliographi- 
cal references which are up to date and usefully 
arranged according to materials discussed. At the 
close of each chapter Miss Ryan lists suggested 
class activities, while Miss Boykin lists exercises 
and further references. The references in Miss 
Ryan’s book are given at the end of the book in 
a section on bibliography. Miss Boykin’s ar- 
rangement seems to be the most useful. There is 
a predominance of books for girls written by 
women in Miss Ryan’s book, whereas the refer- 
ences seem to be more evenly divided and of more 
general interest in Miss Boykin’s book. Miss Boy- 
kin includes in her references interesting accounts 
found in fiction relative to the material of the 
book chapter. 


Miss Boykin seems to have chosen her topics 
with more understanding of the problems of the 
high school student, although in general the two 
books cover similar material. Miss Ryan’s topics 
are apt to be more specific, whereas Miss Boykin’s 
are in terms of areas of activity. Thus Miss Boy- 
kin titles a chapter, “Your Clothes—Help or 
Handicap?”, whereas Miss Ryan’s corresponding 
chapter is “Good Appearance Counts.” 

Miss Ryan’: discussions of dress, make-up, 
and appearance for girls includes excellent sug- 
gestions and illustrations for consideration in 
terms of such things as the shape of the face in 
relation to make-up, types of dresses most be- 
coming to different body builds, and so forth. 
A comparison of the two books on the matter of 
clothes again reveals a tendency for This Way, 
Please to be more realistic relative to boys. 

In general it can be said that each book has 
its particular usefulness. This Way, Please be- 
ing the most generally acceptable, and least 
antagonistic in its language. Cues For You would 
be more useful in classes of younger boys and 
girls and probably would be more suited to the 
use of a girls’ than a mixed or a boys’ group. 

LAWRENCE RIGGS 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Guiminc CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Freeman Glenn Macomber. 
New York: American Book, 1941. Pp. 344. 
$2.50. 

Against a background of progressive educa- 
tional thinking, Macomber skilfully depicts the 
modern elementary-school program. Its pano- 
rama of contents includes discussions of a glimpse 
into the teaching and learning process, the ex- 
perience unit, selecting and planning a unit of 
work, guiding unit activities in the classroom, 
developing the capacity for effective social living, 
living in a world of science, developing ability in 
the three R’s, developing appreciation and self- 
expression, classroom management and pupil 
control, evaluating the educational program, the 
teacher as counselor, foundations of progressive 
educational practices, and additional factors in 
teaching success. 

Macomber introduces his study by observing 
two capable teachers at work in their classrooms, 
one of whom is considered traditional and the 
other progressive. Their procedures vary greatly 
because of a basic difference in their philosophies 
of education. In the one the program is rigidly 
followed, methods are formal, and promotion 
standards uncompromising, while in the other 
are many evidences of purposeful child activity, 
leadership, consideration of child needs and in- 
terests, and a schedule allowing for large blocks 
of time. From this presentation the author points 
out considerations in the teacher's thinking 
which pervades her entire work with children, 
and then goes on to develop a picture of the 
modern teacher. She is an embodiment of many 
fine elementary teachers we now have, and is an 
inspiration, model, or ideal for those who are 
now in training, or for those who are trying to 
achieve. 

The logs used as illustrations of experience 
units include a primary development on the 
home, and a middle-grade activity about the 
weather. Both are detailed accounts of children’s 
learning through their activities in experiments, 
construction, excursions, creative expression in 
music, art, and writing, dramatic play, research, 
appreciations, rhythms, record keeping, and 
growth of skills in meaningful situations. 

Preceding all good teaching is the selection 
and planning of the unit. Involved in this are 
factors of sequence, variety, immediate environ- 
ment, child interest, and the teacher’s prepara- 
tion for guiding the children in worthwhile ex- 
periences. Macomber’s discussion of activities 
growing out of the unit is very good, and his 
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knowledge of how children learn is particularly 
evident. Instances which bear this out are many, 
not only in his discussion here, but throughout 
the entire book. His emphasis on the children 
seeing and having a purpose for their learnings 
is rightly placed, as well as the need for their 
finding satisfaction in the results. Teachers will 
find the suggestions for time allowances, pupil- 
planning, evaluation, and construction activities 
educationally sound and helpful in guidance. 
Finding information in books is more than as- 
signed reading; it is investigation or research 
diligently made by the children to answer their 
questions, or fulfill their needs. It means they 
must be able to use many kinds of books ef- 
fectively to locate the required information; it 
means also they must be able to interpret this 
for their own use, and, as is often the case, con- 
vey it intelligently to others in either written or 
oral reports. Macomber devotes attention to the 
values of children’s discussions which might even 
have been elaborated upon, so important is this 
often overlooked activity. 

Without doubt, one of the author's finest 
treatises is that about the creative and apprecia- 
tive activities. Creativeness, he suggests, is an abil- 
ity belonging to every child, differing only in 
degree. It is self-expression, and is to be eval- 
uated by what goes on inside the creator. The 
school itself is an organ for and of social living 
through its core curriculum, interwoven with the 
home and community, aiming toward pupil 
growth. Explanation is given the de-throning of 
subject matter with the emphasis now directed 
toward the all-round development of the child. 
Science experiences, reading on the level of the 
child’s interests and abilities, more emphasis 
upon the functional development of arithmetic, 
language, spelling, and handwriting are all sug- 
gested for child growth. Again and again 
Macomber looks to the creativity and apprecia- 
tions in children developed through skilful teach- 
ing. Macomber cites other factors in the school 
of importance as control, reports to parents, 
records, evaluations of the program, counseling, 
progressive practices, and items relating to the 
teacher herself. 

Guiding Child Development in the Elementary 
School is excellently titled, and offers much that 
is helpful. The writing is clear, direct, and easily 
understood. It shows a genuine understanding of 
children and teachers and the elementary school 
program. 

MARCELLA MASON 
University of Nebraska 
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THE BOOKMAN’s MANUAL: A GUIDE TO LITERA- 
TURE. By Bessie Graham. 5th ed., rev. and enl. 
New York: Bowker, 1941. Pp. x, 829. $5.00. 


This very useful book had its beginnings more 
than twenty years ago in a series of lessons on 
bookselling given to an evening class in a Phila- 
delphia high school, first published serially in 
The Publishers Weekly and then in a small vol- 
ume in 1921. It proved so useful not only to 
booksellers but to librarians and many others 
concerned with books that it has gone through 
several revised and enlarged editions. The same 
general features and limitations are continued. 
Each of the 43 chapters provides a topical list of 
works in print most likely to be in demand, full 
bibliographical detail and publisher’s prices, and 
numerous notes. Juveniles, and law, medicine and 
education are still omitted; so are works on the 
natural and social sciences, religion, agriculture, 
business, and technology, on the curious grounds 
“that books in these fields have little perennial 
quality about them” and have “less historical 
development as a literature than the others.” As 
a result numerous books available in inexpensive 
reprints, widely sold and read, discussed in pe- 
riodicals and on the radio, are omitted. Charles 
Darwin, for example, is represented by The Voy- 
age of the Beagle because there is a chapter on 
Travel Writers but On the Origin of Species and 
The Descent of Man, essential for the history of 
modern thought, are missing. 

Other fields are included—reference works, the 
arts, music, travel, history, and especially litera- 
ture in all its forms and for all periods and 
countries, so far as English translations are avail- 
able. The annotations on authors are valuable for 
factual material but the critical comment must 
be used cautiously, especially outside the litera- 
ture sections. They reach their worst in the his- 
tory section with notes that could hardly be 
matched even in publishers’ blurbs—for exam- 
ple, Fiske “is the recognized authority” on the 
“pre-constitutional history of the United States.” 
There are some errors in classification, in listing 
revisions, and otherwise; but they are not numer- 
ous. In spite of faults, the Manual may be used 
with great pleasure and profit by the student of 
cultural history if its limitations and special pur- 
pose are kept in mind. One can turn, for instance, 
to chapters on American poetry or fiction, Con- 
tinental drama, or Russian literature, for ex- 
tended and well-arranged lists, or one may find 
for Hawthorne or Hardy or Zola a list of works 
chronologically arranged, with full bibliographi- 
cal detail, as well as a short list of biographies of 


each author and the dates of his birth and death. 
An author, title and series index makes it easy 
to find the information about any of the thou- 
sands of books listed. 


J. MonTGoMERY GAMBRILL 
Columbia University 
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Hula, Erich. Pan Americanism: Its Utopian and Real- 
istic Elements. Pp. 22. 
Jordan, Henry P. Hemisphere Policy as Implemented by 
Economics. Pp. 30. 
Pinney, Harvey. Property and the International Order. 
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Robinson, Jacob. Minorities and the League of Nations. 
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noone, Arthur. The League of Nations in World 
Politics. Pp. 22. 
Russell, Elbert. The History of Quakerism. New York: 
Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xxv, 586. $3.00. 
Tait, Joseph Wilfrid. Some Aspects of the Effect of the 
Dominant American Culture upon Children of Italian- 
Born Parents. Contributions to Education, No. 866. 


On integration: 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 74. $1.60. 

Thompson, James Westfall, and Holm, Bernard J. A His- 
tory of Historical Writing. Vol. I, From the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century; Vol. II, 
The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. New York: 
Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xvi, 676; ix, 674. $14.00. 

Thurston, Henry W. Concerning Juvenile Delinquency: 
Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 236. $2.75. 

Troelstrup, A. W. Teaching War and Post-War Problems. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, and Foreign Policy 
Association, 1942. Pp. 62. 15¢. 

Wieting, C. Maurice. How to Teach Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xv, 206. $2.00. 


ciation, The question whether economics, government, and sociology can be blended 


sufficiently to make an integrated basic course of pedagogical value is one on which 
opinions vary. I have heard men and women in each of these fields argue that 
their particular subject could not be integrated with any of the others. When their 
arguments were analysed they seemed to reduce themselves to an argument that their 
particular subject would be slighted in the process of integration rather than that 
it. New their subject could not be integrated with the others. It must be recognized, of 
LOC. course, that in such an integration of materials it is most difficult to retain proper 

Public perspective and balance which will avoid overweighting the course with one or 


| as two subjects and virtually eliminating a third. Such a course is not an integrated 
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course in the three subjects. It is integration by elimination of one of them. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


OLIVER P. FIELD 
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A knowledge of economics can be a powerful aid for 
more successful living. But it must be practical, feet- 
on-the-ground, everyday economics. This famous text 
gives your students the theory they need (and no more), 
plus a thorough understanding of the practical work- 
ings of economics in their own lives and in their com- 
munity and their nation. , 
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get the maximum of return for their efforts at the minimum of drudgery 
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Hamm: THE AMERICAN PEOPLE* 


FOUR A teachable organization of the social, economic, and political 
development of our country. Helps students to understand the ideals,” 

OUTSTANDING traditions, and institutions that have shaped American democracy — 
and to think honestly about the problems of modern American life. ~ 

HEATH Functional illustrations. Activities Notebook. i 


si Evans and Sankowsky: GRAPHIC 


WORLD HISTORY 


A one-year complete course that meets the need for a brief and _ 
simple textbook of world history. Deals with the main currents of 4 
history, telling vividly, in terms the student can understand, how — 
present world conditions developed. Over a hundred illustrations h 
by Dale Nichols, fifteen in color, 133 photographs, and thirty maps, ~ 





Bohiman and Bohlman: OUR ECONOMIC — 
PROBLEMS * 


A stimulating text that gives students a real understanding of how _ 
our economic system functions and how it affects their lives. Prac- 4 
tical organization centered around the buying and selling of goods _ 
and services. Units based on material within the student’s experi- 
ence. Wide variety of activities. Illustrated. a 
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A constructive treatment of economic, sociological, and political _ 
problems explained in terms of the student’s owr experience. Helps — 
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to them in coping with postwar problems. Provides for discussion ~ 
of current developments, Many activities. Illustrated. 
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